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PEERESS AND PLAYER, 



CHAPTER I. 



GRESHAM SHOWS HIS TEETH. 

jEANTIME the two girls, 
having changed their fanciful 
dresses as quickly as they can, 
slip quietly out of the stage door and make 
their way towards the post-office. Now 
that the moment for meeting Captain 
Fairfax has actually come, Susie is al- 
most shaking with fear at her temerity, 
and Louie has ceased boasting. Indeed, 
Miss Montressor is one of those persons 

VOL. IL A 
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of whom it may truly be said, that her 
' bark is worse than her bite/ for she is 
seldom so reckless in action as her speech 
would lead one to believe. As they reach 
the place of meeting, however, and descry 
a good-looking young man in plain clothes, 
and a carriage, waiting to receive them, 
Louie recovers her presence of mind, if 
not her effrontery, 

' I suppose I needn't ask who you are ? ' 
she says, saucily, as she comes up with the 
stranger, ' as you are evidently waiting for 
us. Captain Fairfax, is it not ? Well, 
here we are, you see — I and my friend, 
Miss Gresham — and the sooner we are 
off, the better, for if the other ladies 
were to catch us talking to you, there 
would be no end of a row.' 

The stranger doffs his hat at once. 

1 Allow me to hand you to the carriage, 
then/ he says, as he places the two girls 
on the front seat, and settles himself 
opposite to them. 
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1 Eleven Bessborough Terrace ! ' they 
heard him say to the driver, as the car- 
riage rolls away. 

1 And now, Miss Montressor,' commences 
Captain Fairfax, * how can I sufficiently 
thank your friend and yourself for con- 
descending to come to supper with me ? 
You must not expect great things, you 
know ; you will only get bachelor's fare 
in bachelor's diggings, but your goodness 
in gracing my poor rooms will glorify 
them for ever in my eyes/ 

Louie does not feel quite comfortable, 
for Captain Fairfax has taken her hand, 
as if it were the most natural thing in the 
world that he should do so ; and Susie, 
who has been unable to understand such 
formality of address between cousins who 
are so attached to each other, is still more 
surprised by the evident want of ease dis- 
played in Miss Montressor's answer, — 

' Oh ! it was very kind of you to ask 
us,' she says, nervously ; ' and — please, 
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Captain Fairfax, don't do that ! — and Ave 
are very glad to come, because, of course, 
we enjoy an evening out sometimes. But 
we mustn't stay late, indeed we must not. 
I promised our landlady to be home by 
one/ 

1 Bother the landlady ! ' cries Fairfax 
gaily. ' I have a lady friend who will put 
you up for the night, if that's all, — and 
— how fidgety you are, my fair friend — 
we sha'n't let you off quite so easily as 
that. Think how seldom the opportunity 
of entertaining such a bewitching little 
creature as yourself falls in our way, and 
have pity on us ! ' 

' I hope you have some ladies to meet 
us,' says Louie demurely. 

' Of course ! I have two very charming 
friends coming — at least, they promised to 
do so ; one is Miss Robins, from the 
Trocadero, — I daresay you know her.' 

' No ; we know nobody in York,' replies 
Louie; 'except yourself,' she adds, re- 
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membering her assertion to Susie of the 
day before. 

4 Your pretty friend is very silent/ 
observes Fairfax presently, alluding to 
Susie, who is sitting in her corner, with a 
rapidly beating heart, that seems to pro- 
phesy a coming calamity. ' I hope she is 
quite well ? ' 

6 Susie ! — oh yes/ says Louie, ' she's 
well enough ; and she'll talk enough as 
soon as she knows you a little better. 
But I daresay she is tired — aren't you, 
Susie ? — she has so much dancing in the 
last act/ 

'A glass of champagne will soon brighten 
her up again,' replies Captain Fairfax con- 
fidently; 'and I am sure you will both 
like my friends. I've got one or two 
awfully jolly fellows to meet you/ 

As he speaks the carriage stops at the 
door of a house in a modest -looking 
terrace, and, jumping out, he helps the 
girls to alight, and shows them at once 
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into a room on the ground floor, which has 
evidently been prepared for their recep- 
tion. Wax candles burn on the toilet-table, 
powder, puff, pins, and scent-bottles are 
ready to hand, and a maid-servant is wait- 
ing to help them off with their things. 

' Oh, Louie ! ' whispers Susie, as she 
runs a comb through her curly hair before 
the looking-glass, ' I do hope there will be 
some other girls here ! What shall we do 
if there are not ? ' 

' Didn't you hear Fairfax say there were 
to be?' returned Miss Montressor, rather 
crossly. ' But if anything should happen 
to prevent their coming, you mustn't make 
a fool of yourself, Susie. We're here, and 
we must make the best of it. Besides, 
what harm do you suppose it will do us 
to take a little supper with gentlemen, even 
if there are no other women but ourselves? 
Do you think they'll eat us ? It's only 
what happens every day. I don't suppose 
a company plays in York without some of 
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the members coming to lunch or supper 
with the officers. It's the commonest thing 
in the world. All you have to do is to 
hold your tongue about it/ 

' I have promised to hold my tongue/ 
replies Susie sadly. 

As she stands there, ready to go up- 
stairs, she looks too much of a child to be 
anywhere but in her bed, Her bright 
chesnut hair hangs about her face and 
neck in tangled curls ; her soft, gazelle- 
like eyes bear that startled look which one 
sees only in the eyes of innocence, and her 
supple, slender figure is as unformed as is 
usual at her age. She is robed in a high 
white dress of some clinging material, that 
proclaims distinctly what a child she is ; 
and her only ornament consists of a bunch 
of lilies in her bosom. She looks as fair 
and pure and sweet as a Madonna. No 
one could have guessed that she had just 
come off the boards of a burlesque theatre. 

Louie Montressor, on the contrary, ap- 
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pears just what she is. Her sparkling 
dark eyes and roguish, dimpled cheeks are 
set off by contact with a pink dress, made 
in the latest fashion, and ornamented by a 
profusion of jewellery — trophies taken in 
war from her various victims. 

Louie adds to her other accomplish- 
ments that of being an expert dressmaker. 
She spends comparatively little on her 
wardrobe, because she employs the cheapest 
materials, and makes all her dresses her- 
self. But she is always freshly and prettily 
attired, and in the latest fashion. It is of 
her jewellery that Louie is so proud, and 
she seldom goes anywhere without carry- 
ing a lot of it about with her. She re- 
gards her bracelets and bangles, lockets, 
earrings, and brooches, as so many irre- 
fragable proofs of her success in the art 
of fascination. She is apt to declare that 
she can gauge an artist's ability to please 
by the value of her trinkets, and to women 
of Louie Montressor's calibre* a gilt orna- 
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ment even is more acceptable than none 
at all. As she shakes out her skirts, 
and settles her jingling accompaniments, 
she looks like a little jewellers estab- 
lishment on wheels, and Susie tells her 
she thinks she has never seen so much 
jewellery on one person before. Louie 
accepts the remark as a compliment, 
and regards her display of trophies com- 
placently. 

' Wait till you've been a few years on 
the boards, my dear, and you'll have quite 
as many of your own/ she replies, pa- 
tronisingly ; ' that is to say, if you will 
only take a lesson from me, ancl learn 
to make use of your eyes a little more, 
and not get up into a corner as soon as 
you think you are unobserved. You are 
awfully pretty, you know, Susie, but, upon 
my word, I don't think you'll ever make 
a hit in burlesque. I expect the emotional, 
melodramatic screeching and fainting line 
will be much more in your style, and I 
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think the "boss" is beginning to see it 
too!' 

Susie laughs outright at the idea of 
1 screeching and fainting/ and the laugh 
is heard by four gentlemen assembled in 
the supper-room above. 

* Where's Cock Robin ? Hasn't she 
come yet ? ' exclaims Fairfax, as he runs 
up for a minute whilst the girls are dis- 
robing. 

The three men who turn to greet his 
entrance are very different in appearance. 
One is a beardless boy of twenty, a cornet 
in the regiment, with a face as smooth as 
his mother's, and fresh from her kiss. 
His name is Paul Lindsay, and he is 
generally called ' Pauline ' by his facetious 
comrades. The next is a much older man, 
older, indeed, than Captain Fairfax, though 
he bears the same rank, being a Captain 
Horseley (Jim Horseley, as he is more 
familiarly known in York, where his name 
is a byword for hard drinking and dissi- 
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pation). The third guest is not more than 
thirty, though his dark hair is flecked here 
and there with white, as though he had 
passed through some heavy sickness or 
trouble. He has a singularly handsome 
face, with dark blue eyes, and regular 
features, but there is an indescribable air 
of langour apparent in everything he does 
or says, as though he were quite indifferent 
to what was passing around him. The 
other men's faces are lighted up with 
pleasant expectation as Fairfax enters, 
but the expression of this man's features 
does not alter, as he leans back on a sofa, 
carelessly playing with an ivory paper 
knife. To the question regarding * Cock 
Robin/ the answer is in the nega- 
tive. 

1 No ! she hasn't come ! Have you 
brought the other girls, Fairfax ? ' 

4 Yes ; they're downstairs. Confound 
Cock Robin ! She swore she'd be here by 
half-past ten.' 
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1 What's the odds ? ' demands Pauline ; 
' she's game not to miss the supper/ 

* Yes ; I suppose so. Only I wanted 
her to be here to receive these girls. 
They're superior girls, you know, used to 
society, and that sort of thing, and they're 
rather shy.' 

' Oh ! by George ! that's a good un ! ' 
exclaims ' Pauline.' 

* Ah ! my boy ; you don't know women 
as I do. Miss Montressor has evidently 
been used to see things done properly. 
She particularly asked if ladies were to be 
present.' 

* Innocent lamb!' murmurs the gentle- 
man with the paper-knife. 

' Who's the other, Fax ? ' demands 
Captain Horseley, with an unpleasant 
leer in his watery eyes. 

* One of the prettiest creatures you ever 
saw in your life ; at least, so she looked to 
me from the slight glimpse I had of her in 
the passage. She's a Miss Gresham — not 
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much account on the stage, I fancy, but 
a stunning face ! I told the fair Louie 
to bring a friend with her, and she chose 
this one, and not a bad choice, by any 
manner of means. She'll just suit you, 
Jim. She looks as fresh as a daisy ! ' 

' Another innocent, I suppose/ remarks 
the man on the sofa, and then he adds ; 
! by the way, Fax, Captain Philip, you 
know. Don't forget ! ' 

' All right, old fellow,' replies Fairfax ; 
1 but I must run down again, now, and see 
if the ladies are ready to come up.' 

In another minute, he has ushered the 
two girls into the supper-room. Louie, 
who has recovered herself by this time, 
and determined to go through with it, right 
or wrong, is full of self-confidence; but 
poor Susie, with a face alternately flushing 
i*ed and white, shrinks from the gaze of 
the strangers' eyes, as if she were about 
to sink into the ground. 

* Miss Montressor — Miss Gresham/ 
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says Captain Fairfax, to his companions, 
' Allow me to introduce my friends to you, 
Captain Horseley, Captain Philip, and Mr 
Lindsay.' 

The comet and the man on the sofa 
bow, but Horseley, with an odious famili- 
arity, shakes both the girls by the hand, 
saying,— 

' Well, my dears ! very glad to see you; 
Hope you mean to enjoy yourselves, and 
have a jolly evening ; and if you're half as 
clever as you're pretty, I should say you'd 
do so. By George, Fax ! here's a pair of 
eyes ! ' he continues, as he gazes boldly 
into those of Louie. 

' Be quiet, Jim,' cries Fairfax ; ' you 
may think what you like, but you're not to 
say it, or Miss Montressor will be offended.' 

' I'll eat my head if she'd ever be offended 
at any compliment I paid her on her beauty,' 
insists Horseley. ' If she didn't like it 
talked about, she wouldn't show it as she 
does — would you, Miss Montressor? I've 
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been three times to the theatre this week, 
and, by Jove! my dear, I believe you've the 
neatest foot and ankle I ever saw upon the 
stage. Come here and sit down on the 
sofa, and tell me how it is you manage to 
be so deucedly fascinating.' 

Louie smiles in a conscious manner, and 
bites her lip, and puts on that peculiar air 
which women invariably assume when they 
are being openly praised. But she accepts 
the seat on the sofa nevertheless, and is 
soon engaged in an animated conversation 
with her admirer ; whilst Susie continues to 
stand and look terribly alarmed. 

' I'm afraid you're not comfortable, Miss 
Gresham. Won't you sit down ? ' says 
Fairfax, placing a chair for her. 

* Thank you ! Yes, I will ; but I'm not 
tired,' replies Susie, in broken, disjointed 
sentences. 

The sound of her voice attracts the 
gentleman who erstwhile occupied the 
sofa, but has now removed, paper-knife 
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and all, to a chair on the opposite side of 
the room. He looks earnestly at the fair 
face with its white brow and startled eyes 
and crimsoned cheeks, for a while, and 
then turns away, with almost a frown of 
displeasure. 

The servants now enter, with the last 
preparations for supper, which is laid on a 
table in the centre of the room. The 
champagne-pail is placed under the side- 
board, the Burgundy is uncorked, and the 
feast is ready for consumption. Susie 
looks at the table with more interest than 
anything else. She has never seen so 
elegant a supper before. She greatly 
admires the contrast of the scarlet lobsters 
with the bed of pale green lettuce leaves 
on which they lie, the cold salmon hidden 
in mayonnaise sauce and strewn with coral, 
the deep crimson and orange jellies, the 
dainty cakes, the sparkling sherry and 
deep-hued port in their cut decanters. 
And then the flowers that, deck the 
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table. She thinks they are the loveliest 
roses and geraniums she has ever seen. 
Her wonderful brown eyes light up with 
admiration of the ornamented table, but 
she shrinks within herself directly one of 
her companions address her. 

' Are we to wait for Cock Robin ? ' de- 
mands Captain Fairfax presently. 

' Certainly not ! Why wasn't she here 
to her time, confound her ? ' is Captain 

Horseley's reply. 

* Confound yourself, you mean ! ' cries 
the voice of the lady he has mentioned 
so politely, as the door swings open to 
admit her redundant form. * / heard you, 
Jim, so you needn't pretend it wasn't you, 
and I'll pay you out for it, too, before the 
evening's over ; see if I don't.' 

• I don't doubt your powers of retalia- 
tion/ grumbles Horseley. 

Miss Emily Robins (or Cock Robin, as 
she is usually called) is a lady better 
known on the music-hall stage than in 
vol. 11. b 
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the drawing-rooms of the aristocracy, and 
Susie Gresham experiences a repulsion 
for her that she has not yet felt for any 
of her male companions. 

' Whom have we here ? ' continues Cock 
Robin loudly, as she glances at the two 
girls. ' Oh ! this is Louie Montressor, I 
know. I've seen her face too often in 
York to mistake it ; but I don't recog- 
nise the little one. What's your name, 
chick — eh ? ' 

' Susie Gresham/ is the reply, given in 
a very low voice. 

' Bless me ! are you Joe Gresham's 
daughter ? I heard he had one in the 
company. Well, you're beginning to see 
life early, my dear, and I'd advise you 
not to tell papa you've been here to-night, 
or you'll catch it over the head and ears ! ' 

' Now, Cock Robin, don't take away our 
characters. You'll make Miss Gresham 
think we're a terrible set of ruffians, if you 
talk in that way ! ' exclaims Captain Fairfax. 
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' Well, she couldn't think worse of you 
than you are, Fax, and she could never 
think so bad of Jim as he is. That's 
my opinion/ retorts Miss Robins. 'And 
now, if we're to have supper, lets have it, 
for I'm as hungry as a hunter ! ' 

'You always are, Robin/ says young 
Lindsay, as he gives her his chair. 

'And so would you be, Downey, if 
you'd six curtains nightly. Singing and 
dancing takes it out of me, my boy, I 
can tell you that/ 

The company now draw round the 
table. Louie, seated between Captain 
Fairfax and Mr Lindsay, begins to drink 
champagne and talk in her own free 
style; and Cock Robin plies her knife, 
fork, and tongue with equal vigour. But 
Susie, disgusted by and frightened at what 
is going on around her, sits (as the gentle- 
men think) stupidly silent, playing nerv- 
ously with the chicken and ham which 
has been piled upon her plate. 
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The silent man is on one side of her, 
as languid with his food as he is with 
everything else ; and to her horror Cap- 
tain Horseley takes the chair upon the 
other. 

The distress and aversion which Susie 
feels at contact with him are so plainly 
depicted on her countenance, that Captain 
Philip cannot help observing it. For the 
first time that evening he comes out of his 
shell, and addresses her, more with a view 
of setting the child at her ease, than of 
gratifying himself, — 

' What part do you play in the bur- 
lesque ? ' he asks her, in a subdued voice. 

6 Oh, nothing much ; only the Princess/ 
replies Susie bashfully. ' I have not been 
long on the stage, you know — I could not 
play a big part/ 

' You are Mr Gresham's daughter, are 
you not ? ' 

'Yes. But you won't tell him, will you?' 

' That you have been here ? ' 
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Susie nods her head, and Captain Philip 
fixes his dark blue eyes upon her. 

' Why did you come, my child ? ' 

' Because — because she asked me, and 
I didn't know — indeed, I was told there 
would be other ladies here/ 

' Ladies like Miss Robins/ says the 
stranger, with a contemptuous air. 

' I would not have come/ says Susie, 
faltering, ' if I had thought that — that my 
father would be displeased/ 

' And you think now that he would ? ' 

Susie nods again. She does not know 
what it is that makes her so communica- 
tive with this stranger, but somehow he 
looks at, and speaks to her differently 
from the others. 

' Will you promise me not to do it 
again ? ' continues Captain Philip quaintly; 
* that is, not to accept any invitations 
without your father's consent. You are 
too young, — I hope you will always be too 
young — for such scenes. They are not 
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meant for you ; you must not come 



again. 



' I will not — indeed, I will not/ whispers 
Susie in reply. 

But this whispered colloquy, in which 
he has no part, does not suit the ideas of 
Captain Horseley, who pays for half the 
supper, and considers he has the first claim 
in consequence on the attention of his guests. 

' Now, Philip/ he cries, coarsely, ' no 
more poaching on my preserves. I 
haven't said a word to the fair Susie since 
she entered the room this evening ; and it's 
my turn now. By Jove ! considering that 
you pose as a saint, you seem to have a 
very worldly way of trying to get into the 
good graces of your next-door neighbour.' 

Captain Philip draws back, with a look 
of annoyance. 

* I am not aware/ he answers, rather 
stiffly, ' that my worst enemy can accuse 
me of " posing " for a saint. To feel 
indifference is not to condemn.' 
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1 Ah ! well, my dear boy, / don't feel 
indifference, you see ; so I'll thank you to 
clear out for a bit. I haven't heard this 
fair creature's voice above a whisper yet, 
and I've made a vow that I'll know what 
it's like. Now, Miss Susie, you can sing 
like a lark on the stage, why can't you give 
us a song here ? ' 

4 Oh, no, indeed! I only sing in the 
chorus,' cries Susie, with alarm. ' I 
couldn't sing a song — indeed I couldn't.' 

' Oh, but you must ! I insist upon it. 
No song, no supper. Come now, tune up. 
I am sure you must have a pretty voice, 
because you have such a pretty face. 
They always go together.' 

' Please ask somebody else,' says Susie, 
crimsoning with distress. * Perhaps Miss 
— Miss — Cock Robin will sing for me.' 

' Cock Robin be d — d ! ' exclaims Hor- 
seley ; ' we've had more than enough of her 
already. Her voice is like an old tin kettle.' 

' That's a lie ! ' cries the elegant Cock 
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Robin from the opposite side of the table ; 
* and I wouldn't sing for you, Jim, not if 
you paid me for it* 

' Well, you'll wait a long time before I 
do,' replies Captain Horseley ; and then 
he returns to his attack on poor Susie, — 
' Now, my dear, I mean to take no refusal. 
You shall sing us a song before you go 
home to-night.' 

' But I can't — I don't know how/ re- 
iterates the girl, half crying. 

* I should think Miss Gresham had 
already given you sufficient proof that 
she does not wish to comply with your 
request/ remarks Captain Philip dryly. 

But Horseley is more than half intoxi- 
cated, and in no condition to take a hint. 
He advances his face close to Susie's, and 
his hot, tainted breath pours in a volume 
over her pure features, as he stutters out, — 

* By George ! then, if you won't sing me 
a song, you shall give me a kiss. 1 sup- 
pose you know how to do that now? — eh?' 
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He throws his arm about her waist as 
he speaks, and draws her to him. Susie 
flushes crimson, screams, and tries to get 
away from his degrading clasp, but her 
slight arms have no power to free them- 
selves from the man's heavy hand. Captain 
Horseley presses closer against her, and 
she believes her doom is fixed, when 
Captain Philip, rising suddenly to his feet, 
throws out his lean, muscular hand, and 
strikes Horseley straight across the face. 
The rest of the company (who were all 
ready to laugh at the impending tussle 
between the tipsy officer and the little 
Gresham) are struck dumb by the serious 
turn the affair has taken. Susie, relieved 
from her first terror, bursts into tears ; 
and Horseley, livid with rage, turns round 
upon his assailant. 

' Do you intend to insult me, Luton ? ' 
he asks. 

\ I intend anything you like ; but I 
would have killed you sooner than you 
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should have outraged the feelings of a 
young lady who has confided herself to 
our protection.' 

' I will have that kiss yet, though ! ' ex- 
claims Horseley, as he makes another dash 
at Susie. But in a moment he is lying on 
the carpet, a confused and giddy mass of 
bruises and drunkenness. 

* Fairfax ! ' cries Captain Philip, * are 
you a man ? Do you intend to stand by, 
and see this sort of thing done in your 
own house ? I little thought when you 
asked me here this evening that I was 
to meet blackguards instead of gentle- 
men/ 

c Have a care what you say, Philip/ 
replies Fairfax, ' or you and I will quarrel 
next. If the girl is so averse to being 
kissed, she oughtn't to have come here/ 

' La ! what a fuss about nothing/ says 
Miss Robin, ' What's the harm of a kiss, 
when all's said and done ? The girl 
must be a fool ! ' 
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' 1 wish Td never brought her with me/ 
remarks Louie, in a low voice. ' I was 
afraid she was too simple for anything.' 

' She won't be too simple to " blab," 
my dear! — take my word for that,' says 
Cock Robin. * She'll get you into a jolly 
scrape for this — see if she don't. 1 

' I'll kill her if she does,' retorts Louie, 
with clenched teeth. 

Meanwhile Susie continues to sob in 
her corner, crying, ' Oh, do let me go 
home!' and Horseley is sitting upon the 
carpet, looking about him in a sottish and 
bewildered way, as if he did not at all 
understand how he had come there. 

They are in this predicament when an 
altercation is distinctly heard going on in 
the hall beneath, and Louie Montressor 
has only time to exclaim, in a voice of 
terror, ' It's the governor ! ' when the door 
of the supper-room is thrown violently 
open, and Joseph Gresham stands upon 
the threshold. Miss Montressor shrinks 
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behind her companions ; but to Susie the 
sight of her father conveys but one idea — 
that of protection — and with an exclama- 
tion of relief she rushes into his arms, 
reiterating the cry, — 

' Oh, father ! do take me home ! ' 

Joseph Gresham closes his hand over 
that of his daughter, and standing with 
her, glares on the assembled officers. 

1 Which of you scoundrels is it that 
brought this girl here ? ' he demands. 
' Give me your names ! Do you hear ? 
If you refuse, I'll fight the whole lot 
of you, one after the other, until you 
do.' 

And with his determined face, mus- 
cular figure, and clenched fist, he looks 
quite capable of doing what he says. 

' Look here/ says Fairfax insolently, 
4 I suppose your name's Gresham, and 
you fancy you have some sort of control 
over these young ladies, but we're, not 
going to have any of that sort of Ian- 
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guage, you know, and so the sooner you 
clear out the better.' 

' I shall stay here as long as I think fit, 
whoever you may be/ returns the manager; 
c and I tell you to your face that you're a 
d — d scoundrel to inveigle a girl like this 
into company that you know is not fit for 
her, and for purposes that you'd be ashamed 
to confess. Look at that drunken brute 
there,' continues Gresham, pointing to 
Horseley, who is vainly trying to under- 
stand what is going on, ' and tell me if he 
is in a fit state to be trusted in the societv 
of young girls. And look at the condition 
in which I find my daughter,' he adds, 
twisting round Susie's tear-stained face to 
the gaslight. * Does thai look as if you 
had treated her as officers and gentlemen 
should have done ? ' 

' Here's tall talk ! ' cries Miss Robin. 
But she had better have remained in the 
background. 

' And that woman ! ' exclaims Gresham 
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fiercely, ' that woman is a fit person, isn't 
she, to ask any decent girl to sit down to 
supper with — ' 

' Come, now/ interposes Fairfax, ' how- 
ever offended you may be, Mr Gresham, I 
will not allow you to abuse any of my 
guests. Your daughter and her friend 
accepted my invitation to supper, without 
making any conditions. I intended to 
give them pleasure by the invitation ; and 
if I have failed, it is not my fault.' 

' And what do you mean, you jade, by 
accepting an invitation from a perfect 
stranger ?' exclaims Gresham, shaking 
Susie by the arm. 

' Oh, father ! don't be angry ! ' she 
cries. Even in her terror she will not 
inculpate Louie. But Miss Montressor 
has no such scruples. With her it is 
sauve qui pent. 

' And you too, Miss Montressor,' con- 
tinues the manager, turning his attention 
to her ; ' you have no thought nor con- 
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sideration for the respectability of the 
company to which you belong/ 

' Where your daughter went, sir, I 
thought it could do me no harm to 
follow/ replies Louie deprecatingly. 

Captain Philip has taken no part hither- 
to in this colloquy. But now he steps 
forward and says, — 

' Mr Gresham, I am only a guest here 
this evening, as your daughter is, but I 
should like to tell you that she had 
evidently no idea to what sort of party 
she was coming. I saw that from the 
moment she entered the room, and it 
was her modesty that led to the disgrace- 
ful scene you witnessed on your arrival/ 

* Well, I'm glad some one has modesty 
here, for I expect the rest want it. How- 
ever, sir, if you have stood her friend, I 
thank you. Had she lived a little longer 
in the world, she would know for herself 
that the young and the pretty have few 
friends amongst our sex. And I tell the 
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rest of you again, before I take my 
daughter home/ says Gresham, glaring 
round at Fairfax and Lindsay and the 
prostrate Horseley, ' that it is men such 
as you who are the ruin of young and fool- 
ish girls, who think your suppers and your 
flowers and your compliments fine things, 
instead of the greatest insult that could be 
offered them. And if you're gentlemen, 
may God keep me from knowing such !' 

He turns to leave the room as he 
speaks, still holding Susie by the hand, 
when Louie Montressor, trembling for 
her engagement, runs after them. 

' Mayn't I come with you too, sir ? ' 

' Why, won't one of your fine officer 
friends take the trouble to see you home ? ' 
he demands, with a sneer. 

* Oh yes ! they would, I daresay ; but I 
would rather go with you and Susie, if I 
may.' 

1 All right ! It's too late to do yourself 
any good by it, but you can come.' 
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He trudges back to the old city, behind 
the two girls, who cling to each other in 
fear and trembling all the way. When 
he reaches their apartments he sees them 
safely into the house, and leaves them, 
with these ominous words, ' You'll hear 
more of this to-morrow.' Then with a 
curt ' Good-night 1 ' but without any token 
of forgiveness, Gresham turns on his heel 
and walks rapidly back to his hotel. 
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CHAPTER II. 




A PROMISE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

NOTE from her father sum- 
mons Susie to the hotel the 
first thing the following morn- 
ing. She finds him in a private sitting- 
room, looking as stern and inflexible as 
a magistrate upon the bench. 

' What did you do this thing for, girl ? ' 
he says to her, without so much as shak- 
ing her by the hand. ' 

Susie is very repentant, but she is not 
frightened. Her conscience is clear of 
having had the intention to do wrong, 
and that knowledge makes her brave. 
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' Father/ she begins, in a faltering 
voice, ' I am very, very sorry, but I will 
tell you the truth. I thought Louie was 
going out to supper with her cousin and 
some ladies, and she asked me to go 
with her — and not to tell you, because — ' 

c Because — what ? ' 

* The other girls would ask for the same 
indulgence, and you could not grant it to 
all/ 

1 Louie Montressor is an artful, design- 
ing little hussy, and she leaves my 
company at a fortnight's notice ! ' replies 
the manager. 

' Oh, no, father ! please don't say that ! 
It was my fault, indeed it was! Don't 
punish Louie because I was foolish ! I 
ought to have known better than to go 
with her. I ought to have known that 
if I might not ask you first, it was sure 
to be wrong. And I think I did know/ 
continues Susie, with the truthfulness 
which Miss Prescott had so studiously 
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instilled in her, ' but I had never been 

to a real evening party with officers and 

ladies before, and I thought it was like 

being a grown-up woman to accept an 

invitation all by myself.' 

Gresham can hardly help smiling at 

this admission. 

* You're a simpleton, child ! ' he answers, 

* and there's all the more need you should 
be well looked after. Now, listen to me 
— those men didn't ask you out to that 
supper for any good. What should they 
want to show honour to a couple of silly 
girls like you and Montressor for ? They 
would have ruined your reputation if they 
had been able, and, under any circum- 
stances, they would have smirched it. 
You can't touch pitch without being de- 
filed, and you can't go out to supper with 
gentlemen without losing your character. 
Do you understand me ? ' 

' But, father, Captain Philip was very 
kind ; wasn't he ? ' 
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' D — n Captain Philip and his kind- 
ness ! ' exclaims Gresham angrily. 4 1 1 
would have amounted to as much as the 
others, most likely, if I hadn't come in. 
Montressor has made you run a great 
risk, and I wonder she wasn't afraid to 
try any of her tricks on my daughter. 
However, she will have to pay for the 
consequences.' 

' Father, you will forgive her/ pleads 
Susie. 

1 1 shall do nothing of the kind ! I'd 
forgive no one who led you into a scrape. 
But as for yourself, Susie, I see you've 
been foolish, and nothing more ; but you 
must promise me never to do so again/ 

'Indeed — indeed, I will not!' she re- 
plies, with fervour. 

' You must never make the acquaintance 
of any man who is not known to me — nor 
accept presents from him — nor let him 
visit at your lodgings ; and, above all, if 
you ever receive another invitation from 
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strangers, you must bring it straight to 
me. Such invitations are gross insults, 
Susie. No honourable man would send 
them ; and they must be dealt with as 
they deserve/ 

Susie begins to cry quietly at the 
thought of the danger she has passed 
through. 

' There, there, child ! don't cry. Thank 
God, there's no harm done this time ! and 
you should be glad instead of sorry that I 
found out all about it. Many a girl who 
started fair in professional life, and with 
every intention of making it an honest 
one, has been led astray and ruined by 
such attentions as you and Montressor 
received last night. But I am the most 
to blame for having placed you with her ; 
I ought to have known that she was no 
good. If De Vere had been here it would 
not have happened ; for she is an honest 
woman, if she is not very refined.' 

But, father, I don't think Louie really 
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means any harm. She is very thoughtless, 
but she is kind-hearted, and — and — she 
has been very good to me/ 

1 1 can't help it, Susie ! She knew per- 
fectly well she was doing wrong in taking 
you to that supper — and you don't live 
with her another day. I'm not going to 
have you ruined. So, go home and pack 
up your traps and come over here. I've 
ordered a bed and sitting-room for you in 
this hotel. I must keep you under my 
own eye for the future/ 

Susie thinks at first that she shall enjoy 
the change, but she soon finds she is 
mistaken. True that Gresham gives 
orders that his daughter shall have every 
comfort served to her, and that she has 
no further trouble about her meals or 
lodgings. But she is very lonely when 
out of the theatre, and the extra com- 
fort does not compensate for the want of 
company. 

Gresham is seldom in the hotel — when 
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he is, he hangs about the bar and the 
coffee-room, and hardly ever looks into his 
daughters apartments. He does not dis- 
miss Louie Montressor from the company 
as he threatened to do, because she is both 
too useful and ornamental to be disposed of 
so summarily. But he gives her so terrific 
a lecture, and lays such an embargo on 
her continuing on intimate terms with 
Susie off the stage, that the poor little 
actress lowers her crest considerably, and 
would as soon think of entering Bucking- 
ham Palace uninvited, as of calling to see 
Susie at the hotel. She continues there- 
fore to live with Geraldine de Vere, and 
salutes her former chum, when they meet 
in the way of business, with a curt nod, 
that makes poor Susie feel that all the 
blame of the discovered supper and its 
unpleasaat consequences is laid at her 
door. So the child begins to feel very 
lonely at home, and ill at ease when 
amongst her^ companions — and sometimes 
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is even sufficiently heterodox to wish she 
were not on the stage at all. 

From York the company goes to West 
Hartlepool, where it is advertised to re- 
main a fortnight — and here Susie is made 
to feel that (insignificant as she supposes 
herself to be) some one's eyes have 
selected her little person as an object for 
their admiration. The first indication of 
this wonderful event comes in the form 
of flowers, a bouquet of which is left at 
the stage-door every night in her name. 

Susie can hardly believe at first that the 
bouquets are for her, and accuses the 
stage-door keeper of misunderstanding 
the messages left with him. But then 
there is always a paper attached to the 
flowers, with ' Miss Susie Gresham ' 
scrawled on it. And such beautiful flowers 
too, all white — never a coloured blossom 
amongst them, and generally two or three 
pure waxen lilies in the very centre of the 
bouquet. True to the spirit of her pro- 
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mise, Susie carries these offerings to her 
father, who growls at first, but finally 
laughs, and tells her she may keep them 
so long as their sender remains anonymous, 
and she wears none of them upon the 
stage. 

* We should be foolish to take umbrage 
at this/ he says, talking to her quietly, as 
if they were friends of equal standing, 
' because every one in the profession is 
subject to it, and so long as the man who 
sends them asks nothing in return, they 
are a compliment. But remember, Susie, 
if ever he writes I must see the letter, 
and if you can make up your mind to 
hand it over to me unopened, so much 
the better/ 

' I will give it you unopened, father. 
Why should I want to read it if it comes 
from a person I have never seen ? ' says 
Susie simply. 

So the child is allowed to carry home 
her flowers, and let them brighten the 
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dulness of the' little dark room she 
occupies at the West Hartlepool inn. 
Does she ever wonder, as she buries her 
pretty nose in their perfume, who it is that 
takes the trouble to select them every day, 
and send them so fresh and blooming to 
the hot, airless theatre, that she may have 
something fragrant to delight herself with 
during the hours of work ? Does she ever 
speculate why he has chosen her, from 
among such a number of pretty girls, to 
send his floral offerings to ? Does she 
ever wish (ever so little) that her father 
were not quite so strict in his notions of 
propriety, and would let her wear even 
the smallest blossom from amongst them 
in her bosom, so that the generous giver 
might be sure that she received his pre- 
sents, and was grateful to him for remem- 
bering her ? 

Yes, sometimes, if not always. Susie 
is innocent and childish in her knowledge 
of the world, but she has essentially a 
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woman's nature, and it is ripe to return 
the affection and interest which seem to be 
evinced by these anonymous offerings. 

Joseph Gresham is a careless man in 
some things. He has removed his daugh- 
ter from her association with Miss Mon- 
tressor, because he thinks she exercised a 
bad influence over her; but he does not 
consider that, in depriving Susie of female 
companionship, he exposes her to a great 
deal more temptations. The fact of two 
or three young women living together is 
a great bar to making love to one of them ; 
but now Susie walks to and from the 
theatre alone, and her father never dreams 
of seeing her home, or asking anyone else 
to do so. He can take rough and ready 
measures to cure an existing evil, but he 
expects Susie to do the rest. Were he 
cautioned on the subject, he would only 
reply that the girl must learn to look out 
for herself, and that if she were such a 
fool as not to be trusted to go backwards 
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and forwards to her work without a 
chaperon, why, the sooner she was off 
the stage the better. He had pointed out 
the danger, and he had given her his 
orders on the subject, and until he found 
out that she disobeyed him, he should say 
no more about it. 

So Susie walks home alone, on the 
darkest as well as the finest night, and 
someone who has followed her from York 
to West Hartlepool soon discovers that it 
is the case. 

More than once as she leaves the theatre 
she observes a slight, tall figure, watching 
her exit, as it were, through the stage 
door ; but she does not recognise to whom 
it belongs, until one evening, when the 
gentleman follows her into the main 
street, and, coming up alongside, ad- 
dresses her by name. 

Susie is at first frightened, and dis- 
posed to hurry on without answering 
him ; but a second appeal, in a soft, 
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indolent voice, brings her to a stand- 
still 

' I don't think I am mistaken in believ- 
ing I address Miss Gresham/ says the 
voice, ' although I have no reason to sup- 
pose she should do me the honour of 
remembering so insignificant a person as 
myself/ 

' But I do remember you/ replies Susie 
falteringly. ' You are Captain Philip, are 
you not ? ' 

And indeed she has thought very often 
and very admiringly of the gentleman who 
treated her so courteously, and stood up 
for her so gallantly at Captain Fairfax's 
supper-party. 

' I am that unworthy individual/ says 
Captain Philip ; * and I have waited for 
several nights at the theatre door to gain 
an opportunity of speaking to you, and 
asking you if you can forgive the share / 
took in the contretemps of that unlucky 
evening in York ? ' 
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1 There is nothing to forgive/ says Susie 
shyly. ' You were only too kind and con- 
siderate to me, and I don't know what I 
should have done without your help. But, 
Captain Philip/ she continues, smitten by 
a sudden terror, ' I must ask you to go 
away now, for my father was very angry 
with me and Miss Montressor that night, 
and made me promise I would never, under 
any circumstances, do so again/ 

' I am glad to hear it/ replies her com- 
panion coolly. 4 I should have been bold 
enough to ask you to make that promise 
to me if he had not done so. But that 
has nothing to do — has it ? — with my walk- 
ing home by your side now ? ' 

' Oh, yes ; it has ! Father would be 
angry even with that, if he knew it. He 
says I am very silly and know nothing of 
the world, and that such things will com- 
promise my reputation, if I am not more 
careful/ 

1 Miss Gresham/ says Captain Philip 
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earnestly, 'to compromise your reputation 
is the very last thing in the world of which 
I would be guilty. But there can be no 
harm in my walking by your side in an 
open street, particularly as I am old 
enough to be your father/ 

4 Not quite that/ replies Susie, smiling. 
' I was seventeen last birthday/ 

' And I am thirty-four — just double 
your age ! And I have had a great deal 
of worry, w T hich ages a man more than 
years/ 

1 Is that why your hair is grey?' de- 
mands the girl, with some awe. 

' Perhaps. That and late hours com- 
bined/ he says, carelessly. ' So you see I 
am a perfectly safe chaperon to go about 
with you ! ' 

' But I am afraid my father wouldn't 
think so ; he is so very particular. He 
said you would have been as bad as the 
others if he had not happened to come 
in/ 
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' Were you defending me to him, then V 
he asks. 

Susie colours, even in the darkness. 

' 1 said that you were very kind to me 
— and — and — very polite. That is all/ 
she murmurs. 

' Thank you. I am afraid I deserve Mr 
Gresham's censure more than your cham- 
pionship. I ought not to have lent my 
countenance to such a party at all, but I 
was dragged into it/ 

' What should I have done if you had 
not been there ? ' says the girl shyly. 

' For that reason I am very glad I was 
there. From the moment my eyes fell on 
you, I felt how much too good and pure 
you were for such a company. I beg your 
pardon, I did not see you were carrying 
anything. May I be permitted to relieve 
you of those flowers ? ' 

' Oh, no/ replies Susie, holding her 
bouquet closer to her breast ; ' I would 
rather carry them myself/ 

VOL. II. D 
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• The offering of some favoured swain, 
I presume.' 

' No ; I do not even know who gives 
them to me, but they are sent to the 
theatre every night ; and father says that 
I may keep them, and I feel that they 
must come from a friend/ 

' You are right, Miss Gresham— they 
do ; but can't you even guess his name r ' 

4 How can I, when I know nobody in 
Hartlepool ? ' 

' Will you be vexed or sorry if I tell 
you it is I ? ' 

The flowers almost fall from Susie's 
hand. 

9 You, Captain Philip — you!* she ex- 
claims, incredulously ; ' but why should 
you take so much trouble for me ? ' 

9 Because I admire you, Miss Gresham 
— remember that I speak in all reverence 
and honour — because I admire your inno- 
cence and unworldliness, and I wish to 
offer you these flowers as a type of your- 
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self — for I believe no less in your purity 
than I do in theirs/ 

4 You are very, very good to me/ says 
Susie, recovering her presence of mind by 
an effort ; but she cannot force her heart 
to beat in measure with her outward calm. 
She has longed to discover the name of 
her unknown admirer, but she has never 
dreamt of him as being so much above 
herself. And now to find that it is Captain 
Philip ! 

* I am glad your father gave you leave 
to keep them/ he continues. 'As he does 
not disapprove of the flowers, perhaps he 
will not disapprove of me/ 

4 But I must tell him that you are here 
— at least, I cannot speak to you until I 
do/ says Susie. 

' And should you care to speak to me 
again ? ' he asks, persuasively. 

' I think I should — a little/ she returns, 
in a low voice. 

' May I not see you a few times more 
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first? May we not wait until, we know 
a little more of each other, and are sure 
that we wish to be friends, before you 
tell your father that I have followed you 
here ? ' 

"' Did you follow me here ? ' 

' I did, indeed— all the way from York. 
There's a proof of devotion for you ! ' he 
says, laughing. • And it will be very sad 
if Mr Gresham sends me all the way back 
again— won't it ? ' 

'Very sad/ echoes the girl seriously. 
' But I don't think he will do that, if you 
don't ask me out to any suppers. Only, 
Captain Philip, I gave father my promise 
not to make friends with any gentleman 
without letting him know, and I cannot 
break it. It would not be honourable; 
you could not wish me to do so ? ' 

1 Then shall I go back to York again ? ' 
he inquires, wistfully. 

The girl is disappointed. The question 
seems to imply a doubt of his own honour, 
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and she thought she had found a friend. 
But she answers, firmly, — 

4 Yes, if I mustn't tell father I have seen 
you/ 

4 You value your father's opinion, then, 
above the pleasure (if it is any to you) of 
knowing me ? ' 

* I have promised him ! What else can 
I do ? ' says the girl sadly. * He made me 
promise for my good ; I must not disobey 
him.' 

* Very well, then ; I will go back to 
York, and leave you to do your duty. 
Good-bye, Miss Gresham/ 

' Good - bye, Captain Philip. Thank 
you for your kindness to me, and the 
beautiful flowers ; and I shall — never — » 
forget you/ says Susie, in a voice that 
tries hard to be very firm. 

They have arrived at the hotel by this 
time, and she is standing on the steps, 
looking down upon him. How handsome 
and high-born he appears, as the lamplight 
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falls on his refined and delicate feat- 
ures. 

* You know you don't like my going/ he 
says, as he gazes into her face. 

' I never said I did. But if it is neces- 
sary, it must be done. And it cannot 
signify much — at least, for you/ 

' But you will miss your flowers, at all 
events, for a day or two. That will be a 
nuisance, will it not ? Never mind, Miss 
Gresham, I will take care that you receive 
one more bouquet, at all events ; and after 
that — we will try and forget we ever met 
each other. Good night, and good-bye ! ' 

She echoes his ' good-bye' in rather a 
subdued voice, and turning into the hotel, 
walks up to her own room. As she does 
so, she feels very much inclined to cry, 
though she could hardly give a reason for 
her folly. But she conceived an interest 
for Captain Philip in the first hour they 
met, and has been well disposed to exalt 
him to an ideal hero ever since. So she 
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was flattered and excited by the knowledge 
that he had followed her from York to 
West Hartlepool, and was the donor of her 
beautiful flowers, and wished to be her 
friend. And then to find that he can give 
it up so easily — only because she said she 
must tell her father — is very mortifying. 

Her vanity is wounded by the matter- 
of-fact and common-place ending to her 
little dream, and she feels offended into 
the bargain, and as if she had received a 
second insult at the hands of these un- 
scrupulous gentlemen. Her father is right. 
Such people can never want to know her 
for a good and honourable purpose, and 
the sooner she understands that truth the 
better. Yet one or two suspicious-looking 
drops fall on the waxen petals of the 
stephanotis and jasmine as she places her 
flowers in water for the night. 

She has been bred in a pure and re- 
spectable school, amongst people whom no 
one thought too low for an honest friend- 
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ship, and Susie has sunk in her own 
esteem since her father has spoken so 
plainly to her, and Captain Philip's actions 
have corroborated his words. 

The girl sleeps restlessly that night, 
harassed by perturbed dreams, and rises 
in the morning, pale, languid, and un- 
refreshed. But her father's first words 
revive her drooping spirits. She finds 
him in her sitting-room when she descends 
to breakfast — a most unusual event, and 
calculated in itself to arouse her curiosity. 
Mr Gresham is in a good temper, however, 
and whistling loudly as she breaks in upon 
his solitude. 

' Why, father dear, what brings you here 
so early ? ' cries Susie. 

' I want to say a few words to you, 
Susie. How are you, child ? says Gres- 
ham, holding her slight figure at arm's 
length. ' Well, I am sure, from that 
colour, and pretty — uncommonly pretty. I 
used to think it was impossible any woman 
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could lick my poor Bessie in point of 
looks, but her daughter does, there's no 
doubt of it/ 

' You don't mind that, father, do you ? ' 
asks Susie, as Gresham turns from her 
with a sigh ; * because, if it is the case, 
I must have taken some of it from you, 
eh?' 

'Ah, you hussy! and you've got just 
her coaxing ways into the bargain, with 
the voice to wheedle a man's heart out of 
his body ! Well, I suppose I shall have 
to part with you some day, as her father 
had to part with her.' 

' You didn't get up earlier this morning 
to tell me that, father, did you ? ' 

' No, you jade ! but to tell you some- 
thing that bears on it. You met that 
gentleman, Captain Philip, again last 
night, eh, Susie ? ' 

The girl's cheek grows pale. The 
remembrance is not a pleasing one. 

1 Yes, father ; and I should have told 
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you about it if you had given me time. 
But I shall not see him again — ' 

'Well, I fancy you will, for he seems 
pretty determined about it himself.' 

' Have you seen him, then, father ?' 

' I have. He waited for me till I came 
home last night, and we had the whole 
matter out in the coffee-room. He told 
me what you said to him on the way 
from the theatre, and it warmed my heart 
to hear it. Your're a good girl, Susie, 
and I'm proud of you ! ' 

' But, father, I had promised — ' 

' Don't interrupt me, for I haven't many 
minutes to stay with you. The long and 
the short of it is, that Captain Philip asked 
my leave to see you sometimes as a friend, 
and I gave it him/ 

Susie grows crimson. She does not 
answer, but her eyelids droop, and her 
fingers begin to play nervously with the 
frills on her apron. 

'Well, was I right? Would you like 
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to make the acquaintance of this gentle- 
man and see a little more of him ? ' 

' Yes, father/ she says, in a low voice. 

' He seems a straightforward sort of 
fellow, with no humbug about him. I 
made him understand that everything was 
to be above board — that I'd have no 
shuffling, no secret assignations nor meet- 
ings in the dark ; but if he liked to come 
and see you now and then at your fathers 
house as a gentleman should, or go for 
a walk on the sands, why, I should make 
no objection to it ; and I depend on you 
for remaining the same virtuous and modest 
girl you are now. Do you understand me, 
Susie ? ' 

' Yes, father ; and I will not abuse your 
trust in me. But it is strange that a 
gentleman like Captain Philip — for he is 
a gentleman, isn't he, father ? — should care 
to make a friend of a girl like me ! And 
he has grey hair, too ! ' 

1 I've known other gentlemen with grey 
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hair who didn't mind making friends with 
pretty girls with chesnut hair/ replies 
Gresham, with a chuckle; 'and though 
Captain Philip's head has turned colour, 
he is younger by a good bit than / was 
when I married your mother/ 

Susie's cheeks flame out afresh at this 
allusion, which jars too coarsely on a far- 
off phantasy which she has not yet dared 
to shape into an idea. She tries to cover 
her confusion by caressing her father. 

'You are awfully good to me, father/ 
she murmurs, as she hangs about his 
neck. 

1 I'm not so sure of that/ replies Gres- 
ham, disengaging her clinging arms (he is 
not a man much given to caresses) ; ' we 
must wait to see the end of this fine 
gentleman's protestations before we decide 
the question. He declares he's old enough 
to be your father, and therefore he may 
safely offer you his friendship. I don't 
see the sense of his argument, but he has 
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come forward honourably and honestly in 
the matter, and therefore I am willing he 
should have his chance as well as any 
other man. Do you know he has been 
married before ? ' 

4 No, father ! He never mentioned such 
a thing. But he said he had had trouble 
that had aged hint How very sad. Per- 
haps it is his wife's death that turned his 
hair grey. 1 

Gresham laughs harshly. 

'I don't know, I'm sure, my dear; but 
I daresay Captain Philip will confide all 
his troubles to you before you have been 
long at Scarborough, and then you will hear 
the melancholy story. By the way, did I 
tell you you'll not see him again until we 
move on to Scarborough ? He has an 
engagement that takes him to London 
this morning, but he intends to spend a 
few days at the seaside whilst we are 
there, and I gave him permission then to 
renew his acquaintance with you. That 
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is all, my dear. So now Til go about my 
own business, and leave you to yours.' 

With these words, her father quits the 
room, and Susie is free to think as much 
as she will about the wonderful revelation 
he has made to her. That she does think 
about it both night and day, there is no 
doubt. Each evening, too, she receives 
a reminder that Captain Philip's thoughts 
are still with her. Though he has dis- 
appeared, he has evidently left his orders 
behind him, for the bouquets of white 
flowers continue to be left at the stage- 
door, with her name attached to them. 
And from the hour Susie ascertains the 
name of their giver, she never throws 
one flower away, but keeps them all, in 
faded bunches, carefully preserved at the 
bottom of her travelling basket. 
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CHAPTER III. 



SUSIE HAS A MYSTERIOUS VISITOR. 




jHE company have a fortnight's 
engagement to fulfil in West 
Hartlepool, and it seems a 
long time to Susie before the morning 
comes to start for Scarborough. She is 
anxious to know where her father means 
to lodge in that fashionable watering- 
place, which is now in the height of its 
summer season — whether they will put up 
in a second-rate hotel, or have rooms fit 
to receive a gentleman in, who desires to 
become her friend. She wonders, but she 
does not dare to ask. Gresham has not 
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mentioned the subject of Captain Philip 
since that morning, and she is too shy to 
introduce it. Neither has she confided the 
secret to any of her fellow artists. She is 
already prepared to make a mysterious 
hero of this man, and it would seem like 
sacrilege to hear his name or intentions 
openly canvassed in the stage dressing- 
room. 

So she is mute — thinking all the more 
of him and their impending interview than 
if she gabbled the news to every one she 
met, and she is very much pleased, on 
arriving in Scarborough to find that her 
father (though as reticent as herself) has 
been thinking of it too. For Gresham has 
secured apartments for his daughter and 
himself in a respectable house overlooking 
the Spa, where space and cleanliness afford 
them all they can possibly want during a 
temporary sojourn at the seaside. 
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There is only one doubt in Susie's mind. 
How will Captain Philip find them amid 
such a crowd of visitors ? She ventures 
to suggest this question to her father the 
morning after they arrive in Scarborough. 
Gresham answers her roughly, as though 
displeased by her anxiety. 

' Oh ! harping on that fellow's coming 
already, eh ? Well, I suppose it is 
what I ought to have expected of 
you. He'll come fast enough if he 
wants to. * You may make your mind 
easy on that score. Besides, he has 
the address.' 

Susie shrinks within herself at this 
answer, and dares ask no more, so that 
whether her father has provided Captain 
Philip with the address, or Captain Philip 
found the apartments for them, she is 
unable to say. Only of one thing she is 
sure, that she wants him to come that very 
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afternoon ; and that, as if in answer to her 
wish, he comes ! 

But he does not make love to the girl — 
not on that occasion. He appears bear- 
ing a bunch of luscious roses, that fill the 
house with their perfume, and he greets 
Susie with a little congratulation that Mr 
Gresham will allow them to enjoy the 
pleasure of each other's company whilst at 
Scarborough ; but without any insinuation 
whatever that he is there in any other 
character than that of a friend. 

He lounges on the sofa, looking glori- 
ously languid and handsome in the full 
sunlight, with his tender blue eyes half 
closed, and his cleanly cut lips and nos- 
trils twitching nervously as he speaks of 
things and people that have affected 
his life. There is nothing sensual, nor 
even suggestive, about Captain Philip's 
words, looks, or actions. Nothing to 
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alarm the modesty of the most sensitive 
mind. 

After a few minutes' intercourse Susie 
feels quite at home in his presence. He 
speaks of books, of poetry, the drama, 
music and painting. He even alludes to 
higher things — to the trouble and the 
wickedness of this world, and the benefit 
of living above it, in a world peopled by 
our own researches, our own fancies, our 
own individual tastes. Each sentence he 
utters brings forth a timidly-expressed 
response from Susie Gresham — only a 
word or two perhaps, but words which 
carry the impress of her childhood's teach- 
ing, of a higher, holier style of argument 
than is usually expected or gained from 
one of her profession ; and Captain Philip 
feels that he has not been mistaken in his 
estimate of her character. 

When they have talked together for an 
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hour or two, he proposes a walk upon the 
Spa, during which he is all gaiety and 
badinage, a perfect contrast to the man 
who lay upon her sofa, and talked so sadly 
and earnestly of the disappointments of 
the world. Yet when Susie finds herself 
again alone, it is to the memory of this 
saddened man she turns, and his saddest 
words she dwells upon, while she wonders 
if he will ever tell her the story of his 
grief, and if he loved the wife he lost too 
much to permit any other woman to fill 
the place she has left vacant. The merry 
burlesque in which she has to take a part 
seems a mockery to Susie that evening — 
her songs and dances appear trivial and 
unmeaning. She marvels how the world 
can stem so careless and so happy, whilst 
one heart is too heavy to beat in time and 
tune with it. And she falls to sleep so 
far on her road to love, that Captain 
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Philip's face, and Captain Philip's voice, is 
the last sight and sound to which she 
remains sensible. After a few days, how- 
ever, during which he is a constant 
visitor at her apartments, the girl ceases 
to speculate or wonder, she knows that 
her so-called friend has become an essen- 
tial part of her happiness, and confesses to 
herself that she has never felt so much 
admiration for anyone before. Captain 
Philip, too, is advancing by rapid 
strides from ' Miss Gresham ' to ' Susie/ 
from ' Susie ' to 4 my child/ and from 
that to the more particular phrases that 
mark an intimacy that has overstept the 
bounds of friendship. 

One day he brings her a present — a 
wonderful bracelet (in Susie's estimation) 
of enamelled lilies on a golden ground. 

' But may I take it ? ' she inquires 
doubtfully. ' Will my father let me ? ' 
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' It rests in your own hands, now, 
Susie/ says Captain Philip, not eagerly, 
but with some degree of earnestness ; ' I 
spoke to Mr Gresham of it only this 
morning, and he leaves the choice entirely 
to you.' 

'Whether I shall take this bracelet oi* 
not/ she says, wistfully. 

' Whether you will take the bracelet — 
and whether you will take — Me I ' replies 
Captain Philip, more slowly. 

She starts and looks at him. His 
meaning is written still more clearly in his 
face than it was expressed by his words. 
The girl lays her hand upon her heart to 
stay its rapid beating. 

' But are you sure — ' she commences. 

' Sure that I love you ? Sure as I am 
that you are alive and lovable beside me 
now. How can you doubt it ? I think I 
loved you (I am sure I coveted you) 
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from the first moment we met, and I 
encountered the glance of your child-like, 
frightened eyes. Susie ! my home is an 
empty one ! Come, and be my wife and 
fill it.' 

He throws his arms (for he is sitting) 
about her supple waist as he speaks, and 
draws her closely to him. 

'Can't you love me darling?' he whispers. 

' Yes ! yes ! that is not what I mean ; 
but can you love me after — after — ' 

* After what, dear ? ' 

'After what has passed/ says Susie, 
faltering, ' your trouble — your sorrow — 
(you know what I mean). Can I ever 
make up to you for that ?' 

A cloud passes over the man's coun- 
tenance. 

'You allude to my late wife,' he says, 
with knitted brows. 

'Yes. (You are not angry with me for 
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mentioning her ?) But you have spoken 
to me of the great sorrow her loss has 
caused you. Can you love me after that ? 
I should not like to have only the second 
place.' 

Captain Philip releases his hold of the 
girl's waist, and sinks back upon the sofa. 
There is silence between them for a 
minute ; and when he speaks again, his 
voice seems altered — less firm and clear, 
and more as if his frame were trembling. 

' Susie,' he says, very quietly — too 
quietly to be calmly — ' I love you, and 
I want you for my wife ; is not that suffi- 
cient ? Of the misfortune you allude to, 
I would rather that you never spoke again. 
It cannot be remedied, and I want to for- 
get it, and everything that was connected 
with it, in your arms. You are a dear 
innocent child, who has the power to win 
me to a fresher, purer life, without in any 
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way reminding me of a past I am earnestly 
striving to ignore. Won't you help me, 
darling? Am I too old and too grey to 
win your affection ? Won't you consent 
to bear my name, and to make me believe 
there is still some happiness left in this 
world for such a battered old wreck as 
lam?' 

Susie's answer is conveyed by falling on 
her knees beside him, and burying her 
face in the arms which are opened to 
receive her. 

That the hero she has secretly wor- 
shipped has chosen to select her from the 
whole community of womankind to be his 
comfort and second self, would be suffi- 
cient to make her accept the office ; but 
when it is added that her girlish heart has 
long succumbed to the fascination of Cap- 
tain Philip's face and speech and manner, 
it is needless to say how joyfully and 
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gratefully she accedes to his proposal. A 
few tears are shed, a great many kisses 
and assurances of fidelity exchanged, and 
then the bracelet of lilies is clasped by her 
lover on her smooth young arm, and she 
walks forth by his side that afternoon, 
pledged to become his wife. 

Before the evening's performance is 
concluded, Captain Philip has an inter- 
view with Mr Gresham, which proves 
eminently satisfactory to that gentleman. 
After having told him of his engagement 
to his daughter, Captain Philip proceeds, 
nonchalantly, — 

* By the way, Mr Gresham, I do not 
suppose it will make much difference to 
you, but I ought to let you know that 
Philip is not my real name. I have been 
in the habit of adopting it in places where 
I do not care to be known, and having 
been introduced to you and your daughter 
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as Captain Philip, I have been too lazy as 
yet to undeceive you/ 

Gresham does not like this speech at 
the commencement. 

* I trust you have not been humbugging 
us as to your position, sir ? — I hope you 
are in the army/ 

' No, I am not in the army/ replies 
Captain Philip coolly. 

' Good God ! ' cries Gresham. * If you 
have deceived me respecting your pro- 
fession, you may consider it all off with 
Susie. I won't let my daughter marry 
anyone but a gentleman, and I tell you 
that flat/ 

4 But I am a gentleman/ replies Captain 
Philip, as coolly as before, ' and I should 
have hoped you could have guessed that 
without being told, Mr Gresham. I am 
not in any profession, because I have no 
need of one. I am, in fact, Lord Luton, 
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of Lutonstowe, and my income is eight 
thousand a-year.' 

Gresham stares at the quondam Captain 
Philip, as if he thought he had taken leave 
of his senses. 

' Are you mad/ he says, at last, ' or are 
you drunk ? ' 

' Neither, I think ; I have only told you 
the truth. I should not have dreamt of 
courting Miss Gresham under a higher 
title than my own.' 

' But if this is true, sir — if you are really 
Lord Luton — what the devil made you 
think of taking my little girl for a wife ? ' 

At this question the other becomes 
earnest. 

'Ah, Mr Gresham, there you touch me 
on a tender point ! What made me think 
of her ? How can I answer you ? All I 
can say is, that she seems to me so fresh 
and pure and undefiled, that I have done 
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nothing but think of her from the first 
moment we met. My first marriage was 
an unfortunate one, Mr Gresham — very- 
unfortunate ; I don't wish to deny it : but 
that is over now, and I would forget (if I 
could) that it ever existed. Give me your 
innocent daughter, and I shall forget it, 
and promise you that no woman that bore 
the name of Lady Luton was ever more 
honoured, loved, and respected than she 
shall be.' 

For a few minutes Gresham cannot 
find tongue to answer him, but when he 
does, his satisfaction is unbounded. 

* Your lordship has done us a great 
honour,' he says, ' and I thank you for it 
from my heart. My daughter is all that 
you say — good, innocent, and loving (as 
her mother was before her), and worthy in 
my eyes to sit upon a throne. But it isn't 
every one that would see her with my 
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eyes, and so I accept your lordship's 
offer with all the more gratitude. She 
will never disgrace you, Lord Luton, in 
word or deed, and as for me, why, I'll be 
content to think of her happiness, and 
not worry you more than is absolutely 
necessary." 

* My good friend ! ' exclaims Lord 
Luton, as he wrings the manager's 
hand ; ' I should be a cad, and not worthy 
to be Susie's husband, if I were ashamed 
at the same time to acknowledge her 
father. But don't misunderstand me, 
Gresham. I have money and position, 
but I have led a wild and reckless life 
for some years past, and quarrelled in 
consequence with most of my high-born 
relatives. They consider me a vaurien 
and a Bohemian, and shudder with be- 
coming propriety when they hear my 
name — in fact, they have cut me. You 
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must not imagine, therefore, that in mak- 
ing your daughter a baroness I shall at 
once introduce her into the highest circles 
of society. I tell you candidly I hate such 
circles, and believe them to cover more 
vice, hypocrisy and malice, than is to be 
found amongst the lower orders. I marry 
Susie because I want a sweet, pure woman 
to take the taste of all the filth I have 
wallowed in, out of my mouth. She shall 
have every comfort and luxury befitting 
her condition — she shall never receive 
a single insult whilst under my protection 
1 — but my family will not fly to receive her 
with open arms, and that is the long and 
the short of it/ 

Gresham considers a minute, and then 
answers, — 

' I don't deny, Lord Luton, that I'm a 
little disappointed at what you say, though 
I don't know that I've any right to be. 
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Had it been otherwise, you would have 
looked higher, most likely for a wife, and 
never thought of my girl at all. But mark 
one thing. I won't have her despised, 
even to become a baroness ! Keep her as 
quiet as you choose, but don't let her come 
in contact with those grand relations of 
yours till they have learnt to value her as 
they ought.' 

' You may take my word that she never 
shall/ replies Lord Luton ; ' Susie and I 
will have our own circle of friends, and 
keep to it. My first wife brought me 
no family. If Susie has a son, the 
title and estates will naturally (at my 
death), devolve upon him. If other- 
wise, she will have the enjoyment of 
half of my income during her lifetime. 
In any case, I have the privilege of 
settling a thousand a -year upon her, 
which I shall take care to do before our 
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marriage. I think these terms should 
satisfy you.' 

'Your lordship has more than satisfied 
me/ returns Gresham, ' and I think Susie's 
the luckiest girl I ever heard of.' 

' Well, since we are agreed on this sub- 
ject, I suppose we may consider it a settled 
matter, Mr Gresham, that you accept me 
as a son-in-law. Will you, therefore, 
oblige me by not allowing Susie to appear 
in public after to-night, and shall we name 
this time next month for the wedding ? 
I should like to be married with as little 
delay as possible.' 

' I have no objection, Lord Luton, to 
anything you may propose, but it is the 
orthodox thing, I believe, to consult the 
lady in such matters. Suppose you come 
home with me now. It is half-past eleven, 
and Susie must have left the theatre. As 
you seem in a hurry, you can put the 
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question to her yourself, and get your 
answer to-night.' 

'Very good,' says Lord Luton, lighting 
a cigar; 'we will walk up together at 
once/ 

They find the girl rather untidy and 
dishevelled (as girls are wont to look after 
having changed their dresses and head- 
gear three or four times in an evening), 
but very lovely, nevertheless, with her 
eyes sparkling with excitement at the un- 
expected entrance of her lover, and a dash 
of artificial crimson still lingering about 
her cheeks and lips. 

' Susie, my dear ! ' exclaims Gresham 
abruptly, as he follows Lord Luton into 
the lighted parlour; 'you'll never be a 
Mrs Siddons, nor a Madame Rachel. 
You've seen your last of the boards to- 
night, and by this time next month, Lord 
Luton says I am to see the last of you.' 
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c Father ! what do you mean ? ' cries the 
girl, half laughing and half frightened. 

' It means, my darling,' says her lover, 
taking her in his arms, ' that I have been* 
courting you under an assumed name, and 
that I beg your pardon for it. My bap- 
tismal name is Philip, Susie, but my real 
name is Philip Luton — Lord Luton — and 
your father has given his consent to your 
bearing it with me. And so I want you 
to leave the stage at once, dear — this 
very night — and to promise to marry me 
in a month's time. Will you ? What do 
you say ? ' 

Poor Susie does not know what to say. 
Between astonishment, bewilderment, and 
modesty, she has only one resource, — to 
burst out crying; which she does most 
effectually in Lord Luton's arms, whilst 
he draws her to the sofa and sits down 
beside her, kissing her tears away, and 
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begging her to give him a coherent 
answer, 

Gresham grows a little impatient of this 
display of sentiment. 

* Now, Susie/ he interposes, 'don't be 
a fool. You'll have lots of time for spoon- 
ing by-and-by, and you know it's all 
affectation. You're precious glad to hear 
you're to be Lady Luton (or you ought 
to be if you're not), and all we want to 
know is, whether this time next month 
will suit you for the wedding. If you 
can't find your tongue, I'll settle it for 
you.' 

But Susie, for all she looks so shy and 
speaks so softly, has inherited some of her 
father's determination. She lifts her tear- 
stained face from the shelter of Lord 
Luton's bosom, and answers Gresham 
firmly, — 

4 It is not affectation, father. If you 
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were a girl, you would know what I feel. 
And as to the rest — the time or — or — the 
place, or anything of that sort, I leave it 
entirely to you and — and him. I have 
no choice in the matter. I should wish 
it all to be as is most convenient to 
yourselves.' 

' No, my darling ; we cannot accept 
your offer ! ' exclaims Lord Luton ; ' it is 
your part to fix the wedding day, and 
that is the reason we came here to-night/ 

' I would rather father fixed it/ says 
Susie, with a sudden return of bashfulness. 

' Well, then, this is the tenth of August/ 
cries Gresham, ' and I fix it for the tenth 
of September/ 

' Will that be agreeable to you, Susie ? f 
demands her lover. 

' Yes ; if father wishes it/ she replies, 
with a woman's desire to let her fate be 
settled by anyone sooner than herself. 
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'Very good, then. On the tenth of 
September I shall claim you as my wife/ 
says Lord Luton gravely, as he kisses 
her and hands her over to her father. 

Susie flies into Gresham's arms, gives 
him a hasty but warm salute, and runs 
out of the room. Lord Luton wants to 
recall her, but the manager advises him 
to leave her alone. 

' These women are fickle cattle to shoe 
behind/ he says, quoting his favourite pro- 
verb ; ' she's upset from top to tail by your 
announcement, and she's afraid to trust 
herself with you. Let her have a night's 
rest and she'll be herself again, and able 
to discuss the matter quietly. And now, 
if your lordship will so far honour me, 
perhaps you'll come to the hotel and talk 
business over a bit of supper. If my 
little girl's to be turned off next month, 
I must have a look at my books and tell 
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you where well be at that time. But I 
daresay you'd rather the wedding did not 
take place in the same town as the com- 
pany. That's only natural. Well, come 
up to the hotel and you'll find there's 
nothing in reason in which I'm not ready 
to give in to you.' 

So the two men stroll off together, and 
Susie peeps furtively from behind her blind, 
and watches her lover's graceful figure 
sauntering indolently beside that of her 
thick-set father, as they make their way 
into the town. How she worships the 
man who has just promised to raise her to 
an eminence of which she never dreamed ! 
Not that the discovery that he is a peer 
can have any power to increase her love 
for him ; but it has fired her ambition, and 
increased her idea of his love for her. If 
he can sue to her to allow him to raise her 
from her low estate, and set her beside 
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himself in one of the proudest positions; 
in England, how much he must love 
her! 

This is the way Susie argues — the way 
in which nine-tenths of the girls of England 
would argue under the same circumstances. 
Of her lover's former pursuits or present 
character she asks nothing. He is hand- 
some, refined, well-bred, and well-educated 
— above all, he loves her. 

What can she want more ? Yet more 
has come to her. The prospect of being 
Lady Luton ; such a prospect as has 
never dawned, even in dreams, upon her 
simple mind before. Is it wonderful that 
if in the afternoon she loved him, in the 
evening she is ready to fall down and 
worship him for the unexpected honour 
he is about to bestow upon her. 

Susie watches him till he is lost to view, 
and then she sits down upon the side of 
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her bed, and ponders, with clasped hands 
of wondering gratitude, on all that has 
befallen her. She loses herself in a reverie 
of every look that Lord Luton has given 
her since the first hour they met ; of each 
word he has said ; of every sad or kindly 
speech that has fallen from his lips. She 
thinks of his past life ; of the little that 
from time to time he has told her of his 
silent grief, and would almost feel dis- 
posed to curse the day that brought him 
sorrow, if she did not cherish a bright 
hope that she might more than make it 
up to him by her love and devotion. She 
muses deeply on the subject of his lost 
wife, wondering if she were beautiful, and 
kind to him ; if, when he has grown accus- 
tomed to her own face and figure, he will 
think it poor and unsatisfying beside the 
remembrance of the dead ; if, when she 
has loved him to her very utmost, he will 
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declare her affection to be cold beside that 
of the first Lady Luton. 

The * first Lady Luton ' haunts poor 
Susie that night. The words have a 
strange, unholy fascination for her. She 
hates them, and yet she cannot help re- 
peating them. She wishes — oh, so ardently 
— that she had been the first woman that 
had borne his name! But it cannot be 
helped now, and, like a sensible girl, Susie 
silently acknowledges it, and even forces 
herself to believe that it will be a higher 
merit to win him from a former grief than 
to afford him an unmitigated happiness. 

She has been sitting on the side of her 
bed as she thinks thus, with only a linen 
blind flapping between her and a window 
thrown open to the breeze from the sea. 
But now she rises with a shiver, suddenly 
made aware that the night has become 
colder,. and closing the window, turns 
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towards the bed again, with the intention 
to undress. What is her astonishment 
and alarm to see, standing facing her, on 
the opposite side of the room, between 
the bedstead and the wall — a figure ! 

Susie's first impulse is to scream, for it is 
always alarming to come suddenly upon 
anyone whom we have not heard enter 
the room. But before she has uttered a 
sound, her mood changes, for the stranger 
is after all but a young woman like herself 
— older than herself, though, by several 
years, with an appearance that is more 
picturesque than beautiful, more original 
than charming. She is standing quite 
passive, fronting Susie, and with her eyes 
fixed upon her. Her figure is small and 
slight ; the white, soft dress she wears 
seems to cling like a furled flag about her 
mignonne form. Her dark hair is curly, 
rough, and tangled, falling over her face 
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and making a pent-house for the large 
dark eyes fixed so steadily upon Susie. 
The rest of her features are small and 
delicate ; but her face sinks into insigni- 
ficance beside those glowing eyes, which 
, never waver for a moment in their stead- 
fast gaze. 

Susie stares back in amazement, won- 
dering why she has entered her bedroom, 
and what she can possibly want with her. 
She is about to put her wonderment into 
words ; she has even commenced to say, 
' You have made a mistake ; this room is 
mine ! ' when the stranger stops her by 
opening her own mouth. No sounds issue 
from her lips, but Susie can read the 
syllables — * He is mine ! ' — dumb syllables, 
that are accompanied by a look of defiance 
and hatred, which makes her blood curdle. 

' What do you mean ? ' she cries, angrily. 
' How dare you come into my room ?' 
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She crosses to the door as she speaks 
and flings it open, as much with a view to 
protection as to intimate to her uninvited 
visitor that she desires her to leave. Then 
she calls loudly to the landlady, who comes 
bustling up the stairs. 

' Mrs Davidson ! who is this lady that 
has entered my room ? Tell her she has 
no business here.' 

' A lady, Miss Gresham ? I don't know 
of no lady ! There ain't no lady here/ 
replies Mrs Davidson, waddling into the 
room. And then she looks all round it, 
continuing, ' And where be she, Miss 
Gresham ? ' 

Susie returns to her former position. 
The stranger is gone! All round the 
little room they search, even to the hang- 
ing wardrobe, and behind the bed-cur- 
tains, but there is no trace of her. 
The apartment is simply empty. Susie 
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looks bewildered, and the landlady 
amused. 

' You must have dreamt it, Miss Gres- 
ham,' she says. ' You can see there ain't 
no one here.' 

' But she was there/ says the girl ; ' she 
stood between the bed and the wall. I 
saw her as plainly as I do you. Besides, 
she spoke to me — or she was going to 
speak. Indeed it isn't fancy! I can tell 
you what she was like, and what she wore. 
She had on a white dress.' 

1 You've fell asleep, miss, and been a- 

dreaming, that's what it is,' persists Mrs 

Davidson. ' You should go to bed earlier 
after all that singing and dancing. It's 

enough to knock a young gal up.' 

' Can I really have been asleep ? ' asks 

Susie of herself, in a mystified manner ; 

'but it : cannot be! I should have known 

:tly. 1 awaked. I have been think- 
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in S a good deal, but I have not been 
asleep. I assure you, Mrs Davidson; 
someone has been in here.' 

* Well, she ain't here now, is she ? ' 
demands the landlady. 

• No ; she certainly is not here now.' 

4 Well, then, if you're satisfied of that, 
I'll just go back to my supper, and you 
can lock the door after me, and then 
you'll be sure not to be disturbed again. 
But, lor* ! Miss Gresham, my dear, it's 
all your fancy ; and so you'll be the first 
to say to-morrow/ 

' Can it be all my fancy ? ' thinks Susie, 
as the landlady wishes her ' Good-night/ 
and she turns the key in the lock after 
her. ' But why should I fancy, oi* dream 
of someone I never saw before ? She 
looked angrily at me too, and she said, 
"He is mine." Who is hers ? Not 
Philip ? He told me only this afternoon 
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that no woman in the world had any claim 
upon him but myself. Oh, it must have 
been a dream ! How silly of me to call 
Mrs Davidson ! I must have nodded off to 
sleep as I sat here, and had a sort of 
nightmare. I have heard of such things 
happening before. I will jump straight 
into bed and go to sleep in good earnest, 
and forget all such nonsense. Dear — 
dear — Philip ! I never thought it pos- 
sible I could love anybody as I love 
him ! ' 

And so, with a brave spirit, Susie 
argues with, and laughs at, herself, and 
presently drops off to sleep without any 
further annoyance, and with the name of 
1 Philip ' the last word on her lips. 







CHAPTER IV. 




THE CARDS DETERMINE SUSIES FATE. 

USIE does not say anything to 
her father or Lord Luton about 
the apparition she fancied she 
had seen in her bedroom. For she is 
quite ready by the next morning, as the 
landlady prognosticated, to laugh at her- 
self for being so silly, and to feel 
ashamed for having been led into such 
an act of childish terror. Besides which 
she has other matters with which to 
occupy her mind. 

Lord Luton is to leave them as soon as 

VOL. II. G 
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the company moves on from Scarborough, 
and return to London until the eventful 
tenth of September. And since his 
daughter is not to appear again upon 
the stage, Gresham has determined to 
send her to Cheltenham, to the care of 
his old friend, Henrietta Jarrod, who 
has been for some time settled in that 
town. 

'You can't get a decent rig-out whilst 
you are knocking about the country/ he 
says to Susie ; * besides which you must 
have a woman to help you in such 
things, and I don't know of anyone better 
fitted to the task than Mrs Jarrod. She 
was present at your birth, and your 
poor mother's death, and it's only right 
she should see you through the next 
most important event of your life. And 
you'll like her, Susie. She'll be as good 
as a mother to you. So I shall send 
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you straight to Cheltenham when we 
move on from here — and Lord Luton and 
I will meet you there on the ninth. 

Susie is very sentimentally despairing 
at the brief parting from her lover, and 
thinks that it is quite impossible she can 
survive a whole fortnight without him, 
but Lord Luton and Gresham ridicule 
her fears, until she is thankful to take 
refuge from them in the Cheltenham 
train. Mrs Jarrod has moreover written 
her a most cordial note of invitation, and 
her father has placed a larger sum to her 
credit for the wedding trousseau than she 
believed it possible he could afford, so 
that she is starting on her new career 
under the pleasantest auspices. Only she 
cannot help remonstrating with Gresham 
on his excess of generosity, 

' Father, dear/ she says, in her soft, 
winning voice, 'you are too good to me. 
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Forgive me, father, but I know that you 
cannot be rich, or you would not go on 
working so hard, year after year. Why 
should you give me two hundred pounds 
for an outfit ? Half that sum will be 
quite sufficient ; and Philip will not love 
me the less because I have not a stock 
of fine clothes. Do ! dear father, take 
back half of what you have placed to 
my credit in the Cheltenham Bank.' 

They are standing in their apartments, 
bidding farewell as she speaks ; his trunks 
and hers waiting, ready corded, to be put 
upon the cab. Gresham takes her sweet 
face in his two hands and kisses it lov- 
ingly. 

6 Bessie/ he says — c I mean Susie ' (it 
is not the first time he has called her by 
his dead wife's name), ' I never loved any 
creature in this world as I loved your 
another, and nothing that I possess can be 
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too much to lavish on her child. I have 
been spared all the expenses of your child- 
hood ; I can well afford those of your 
wedding. You are going to marry above 
your station, my dear, and I hope your 
marriage may be a happy one ; but never 
forget that (whatever happens to you) your 
old father will love you to your life's end. 
I don't say much about it, Susie, because 
I'm not given to romancing, but you're 
the only thing of interest in the world to 
me, now that your dear mother's gone.' 

This speech, so unexpected, and so 
evidently genuine, breaks down poor 
Susie's self-control, and she clings to her 
father as she has never yet clung to Lord 
Luton. 

' Oh, father ! I never thought of this. 
If I am of any pleasure or use to you, 
don't let me go away. My first duty is 
to you. And, after all, I may not be 
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happy, father. Sometimes the prospect 
before me frightens me, and I feel as if I 
could not go through with it. Let me 
stay with you, and I will write and tell 
Philip I have changed my mind.' 

But Gresham has no intention of en- 
couraging any such romantic enthusiasm 
on her part 

' Tut, tut ! nonsense ! ' he exclaims, as he 
puts the girl from him, * don't be a fool. If 
you want me to love you as your mother's 

daughter, be more like her. What ! go 
back from your promised word ! You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself to pro- 
pose such a thing. Come now, give me 
a kiss, and I'll see these traps put on the 
cab. You'll find Henrietta Jarrod the 
jolliest old woman in the world, and be 
perfectly happy with her before the day 
is out. Now, then, Mrs Davidson, here's 
the amount of your bill, and send that 
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cabman up here to help me down with the 
boxes/ 

So, between laughing and crying, Susie 
bids her father farewell, and sets off once 
more for a new home and a new friend. 
Henrietta Jarrod receives her as cordially 
as she has been led to believe she would. 
She recognises her from her likeness to 
her mother directly she sees her, and 
transfers all the interest she once felt for 
poor Bessie Bouverie to her child. 

' I should have known you anywhere/ 
she says, as she meets the girl at the rail- 
way station ; ' it seems almost as if poor 
Bessie had come to life again, and yet you 
have a look of Joe Gresham into the bar- 
gain. And so you are come down to 
Cheltenham to make a grand marriage, 
and become the wife of a lord. Bless 
me ! little Bessie Bouverie's daughter ! 
Who'd have thought it ? Except me, in- 
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deed ! I read it for you in the cards, 
years and years ago, and it won't come to 
you without trouble either, more's the pity.' 

' We must all have some trouble in this 
world/ replies Susie philosophically. ' I 
think my worst will be parting with my 
father/ 

' Ah ! he's been a good father to you, 
Joe Gresham, hasn't he, now ? Although 
he did send you away from him when you 
were only six weeks old. I thought 
him heartless in those days, my dear, but 
I can see now it all came of his great 
love for your poor mother. He: wor- 
shipped her, and no mistake. And so 
he ought to have done, for she was as 
good as she was pretty, and that's saying 
as much as one need of her.' 

' I hope I shall not be much trouble 
to you, Mrs Jarrod, but I'm only to be 
here a fortnight/ said Susie. 
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' Trouble, my dear ! not the least in the 
world. Trouble's a pleasure — such trouble 
as you'll give me, that's to say. I've had 
plenty of the other sort in my time, but it 
was all my own fault, for I'm favoured 
above most mortals in seeing what's be- 
fore me, and so I ought to have taken 
warning.' 

' How can you see what's before you ? ' 
demands Susie. 

Henrietta Jarrod turns and transfixes her 
with a glance of her keen eyes. 

* I have ways and means, my dear, 
though I'm not sure that I should do 
right in disclosing them to you. But I 
laid the cards for you when you were a 
month old, and they've come pretty true 
up to the present. I saw what was be- 
fore you then, and I see what's before you 
now, and you'll have hard work to steer 
through life safely and well. But we 
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won't talk of that. Lor* ! what a funny- 
looking little thing you were the day your 
poor mother brought you to rehearsal with 
her. It was your first appearance on the 
boards, and her last, pretty creature. But 
it wasn't your last, my dear, and you haven't 

seen your last yet, you may take my word 
for that.' 

* Oh, yes, I have,' cries Susie eagerly. 
* Lord Luton made it a condition with 
father that I was not to appear in public 
again, and of course I shouldn't think of 
such a thing after I am married to him/ 

Henrietta Jarrod looks at the girl 
oracularly with closed lips, and says 
nothing. 

A few minutes' walk brings them to 
her house. It is a pretty little cottage 
on the outskirts of Cheltenham, in which 
she has taken refuge for about five years 
past — ever since, in fact, the death of the 
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worthless young husband who had drained 
her purse of every penny so long as she 
was married to him. 

4 When I heard poor Edward was gone, 
my dear/ she says, confiding her past 
history to Susie, ' I didn't feel as if I had 
any pluck or energy left to go on with 
the profession in which I had worked 
hard for fort)' years. And as luck would 
have it, his old uncle died just after him 
and left his fortune — a clear four hundred 
a-vear — to me instead of to him. So 
then, thinks I, I will have a litde rest 
and quiet. So as soon as I had paid off 
poor Edward's debts (for young men will 
spend their money, my dear), I left the 
stage and came here, where I have two 
or three relations living, and I have been 
very peaceful and comfortable ever since. 
I have my dog, and my poultry, and a 
couple of goats, and everything that can 
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make life happy. But I'm not so sure, 
all the same, that I shall stick to it for 
ever. Something comes over me when- 
ever I see the theatre posters about, that 
makes me long to be off by the next 
train, and ask your father to take me on 
again for the old women. I think I shall 
mention the subject to him when he comes 
down to the wedding ! ' 

Susie laughs at the idea, and does not 
in the least believe it, and makes herself 
very happy meanwhile with the fowls and 
die dogs and the nanny-goats. 

' And so old Miss Prescott went off the 
hooks and left you nothing, after all ? ' 
remarks Mrs Jarrod presently. ' I heard 
all about it, and I call it mean, after all 
her promises to provide for you ! She 
said you would come in for three hundred 
a-year ! ' 

1 But it wasn't her fault, I can assure 
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you ! ' cries Susie eagerly. * Poor Auntie 
Susan quite intended I should have every- 
thing she left behind her. Only there 
was something wrong about the will, and 
her brother, Mr Robert Prescott, came 
home from Australia and claimed it all.' 

'Well, I knew it wouldn't turn out as 
your father expected ; and now you've 
made a fortune for yourself, and don't 
want any of the old lady's coppers. We 
must see how the cards lay for your 
married life this evening, my dear, for I 
wouldn't like to set about buying the 
trousseau till my mind was easy on that 
score.' 

' How funny you are about the cards!' 
exclaims Susie. ' What is " laying " them ? 
I thought cards were only things to play 
with.' 

She has hardly ever seen a pack of 
cards before, certainly never in Miss 
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Prescott's house in Malisbury, and only 
once or twice since she has joined her 
father. When, the evening meal being/ 
concluded, Mrs Jarrod brings out her 
celebrated pack, worn and begrimed with 
age, and disposes them with much 
solemnity upon the table, Susie is more 
disposed to laugh than be impressed, 
although she is curious to learn the 
meaning of what she sees. 

' Why do you take some of the cards 
from the pack and leave others in ? ' she 
inquires, eagerly, ' Why do you shake 
them about and change their places so 
often ? and why do you put them in 
three piles upon the table ? ' 

1 Hold your tongue, child, and keep 
your eyes open ! This sort of thing is 
far too serious to be taken in hand with 
a wandering mind ! Let me look at you. 
You are diamonds certainly — fair as fair 
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can be — and here you are, you see, in 
the centre of the pack, lying between a 
fresh home and sorrow. Please to cut/ 

* What is " cutting ? " ' demands Susie. 

' Lord bless the girl ! that old aunt of 
yours can't have given you much educa- 
tion. Why, divide the pack into three 
parts, of course. So — and turn the cards, 
faces uppermost.' 

Susie does as she is bid, and is puzzled 
to understand why Mrs Jarrod looks so 
grave over the three cards which present 
themselves to view. 

1 1 don't like the looks of them,' she 
says, as she shuffles again. ' How long 
have you known this Lord Luton, my 
dear ? Has he led a gay life, or not ? ' 

' I don't know/ replies the girl, with a 
look of complete faith in her lover's 
probity. ' I never asked. He has had 
a great deal of trouble, and he says that 
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I can comfort him. That is enough for 
me.' 

' What sort of trouble ? ' 

' He had a wife, and she is dead/ replies 
Susie solemnly. 

1 Ah ! that's not the trouble I see here/ 
returns the oracle. ' It's the living that 
you will have to guard against, my dear, 
and not the dead. The dead are harmless 
enough, as a rule.' 

1 I'm not afraid of the living/ says the 
girl confidently. 

' I don't want you to be afraid of them. 
I want you to have plenty of courage to 
compete with them. You'll have more 
enemies than friends in this new life of 
yours, Susie, and there'll be some who 
will go any lengths to cut the ground from 
under your feet. A high position is not 
always a bed of roses. You must especi- 
ally beware of two women. One is a 
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" heart " woman — between colours — do 
you understand ? She'll have reddish 
hair, and maybe brown or grey eyes, and 
a rosy complexion. Older than yourself 
by a good bit, and deep as the devil. 
She'll try to stand in your shoes, even 
to her own shame. And the other is a 
"club" woman, younger than the first, 
and dark as can be, with a mop of dark 
hair falling over her face, and a pair of 
black eyes that look you through and 
through, and a pale, white complexion — ' 

* Stop ! stop ! ' cries Susie wildly, as she 
rises from her chair. 

' What is the matter, my dear ? What 
ails you ? ' 

1 Oh, Mrs Jarrod, I have seen her ! ' 

'Who?' 

6 This dark girl — the "club" woman, as 

you call her. She came into my bedroom 

a few nights ago/ 
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' Do you mean she went up to Scar- 
borough ? ' says Mrs Jarrod, pushing 
the cards to one side, in her suddenly 
awakened interest. 

' I don't know. I don't know where she 
came from, nor where she went. All I 
can say is, that the girl you have described 
to me just now was in my bedroom last 
Friday night, and that I called up the 
landlady and told her so/ 

And then Susie goes more into detail, 
and tells Mrs Jarrod the exact incident 
that is related in the previous chapter. 
The elder woman listens with deep atten- 
tion, and shakes her head mysteriously 
when the narrative is ended. 

' It was She — there is no doubt of 
that/ she says in answer ; ' and I saw 
her as plainly in these cards just now, 
as you have described her to me/ 

* But how did she get into my room ? ' 
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demands Susie. * And where did she 
go to ? ' 

* You must find that out for yourself, 
my dear — and some day you will/ replies 
her friend. * You haven't seen the lady 
with the curly hair for the last time, I 
can tell you that. And whenever she 
comes, you may look out for a misfor- 
tune — remember that into the bargain/ 

* But what misfortune can she herald 
now ? Surely not my marriage ! ' cries the 
girl, trembling. 

'No, no ! we must hope it isn't that/ 
says Mrs Jarrod quickly, as though to 
put aside the question ; ' besides, mis- 
fortunes are to be averted with care, and 
we will take every care possible to avoid 
yours. And now let's put away the cards, 
and talk of the trousseau instead. Two 
hundred pounds is a large sum, Susie, and 
ought to get you a real good one. We 
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had better go to the best shop in the 
place, and put everything into their hands. 
They will understand all about the linen, 
and you will only have to choose the 
bonnets and dresses/ 

' I must have plenty of white dresses/ 
says Susie ; ' because Philip told me he 
would rather see a woman dressed in 
white than anything else. I have quite 
determined to have six or eight.' 

1 Have just what you like best, my 
dear. Nothing could be too pretty nor 
too young for you/ 

And so the two women sit and dis- 
cuss colours and fashions and quan- 
tities until the unpleasant feelings engen- 
dered by the ' laying ' of the cards have 
totally disappeared, and Susie is once 
more tempted to smile at her own cred- 
ulity. In the important business of choos- 
ing the wedding outfit, the next few days 
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fly all too rapidly, and the tenth of Sep- 
tember is divided from them by four-and- 
twenty hours only; before they can believe 
it possible, it is so near. 

1 Your father and Lord Luton will be 
in Cheltenham this evening, Susie/ cries 
Mrs Jarrod, in a flutter of excitement ; 
'and will naturally expect to find supper 
ready for them here, so you must do the 
rest of your packing by yourself, my dear, 
and leave me to attend to the kitchen 
department.' 

And Susie, lingering over her ribbons 
and dresses, and dreaming of the life 
before her, is almost tempted to run 
away and hide herself, before Lord Luton 
appears to claim her as his wife. Mar- 
riage is seldom a happy state at the 
beginning, especially for the woman. 
Even if she loves the man to whom 
she has pledged herself, she takes the 
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leap with closed eyes and clenched teeth, 
desperately resolved to take it since he is 
to leap with her, but quite uncertain as to 
what will happen before she is landed at 
the bottom. The man, too, is generally 
nervous and depressed beforehand, feeling 
that he has reached a point from which 
he cannot turn back, but which may cul- 
minate in the wreckage of his life. Mar- 
riage is only a time of promise, and the 
promises of this world are oftener broken 
than fulfilled. 

Lord Luton feels something of this as 
he prepares to go down to Cheltenham on 
the ninth of September. He loves Susie 
very fervently at that moment, but he has 
made an unlucky venture, and it is quite 
possible that he may make a second. He 
cannot help recalling the morning of his 
first marriage, and how happy and hopeful 
he was on that occasion, and how soon 
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he found he had been leaning on a broken 
reed. His sad remembrances press on 
him to such an extent that he becomes 
ashamed of himself, and turns into his club 
on his way to the station to get a soda- 
and-brandy to revive his drooping spirits. 
Here he encounters one of his most inti- 
mate friends, George Lambert, and sud- 
denly remembers that he has not yet 
announced his intention of entering a 
second time into the bonds of matrimony 
to his own circle, and that it will be as 
well to say something about his wedding 
before it takes place. 

s 

1 Hullo ! Luton/ says Lambert, as he 
espies the portmanteau on the hansom at 
the club door ; ' where are you off to now ? 
Paris — or the moors ? ' 

'Neither, my dear fellow! My grouse 
shooting is over for the season, and I'm 
going to bring down quite another sort of 
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bird. What would you say, George, if I 
told you I was thinking of being " turned 
off" again ?' 

' I should say you were a liar/ says 
George facetiously. 

For the facts connected with Lord 
Luton's first marriage are so well known 
about town, and he has returned so com- 
pletely since to all his old bachelor 
ways and habits, that the notion of 
his being ' hooked, ' as his friends 
would call it, a second time is utterly 
incredible. 

* It's true though,' replies Luton, rather 
despondently ; ' I've let myself in for it 
again. Do you think me a great fool, 
George ?' 

' My dear boy, I think every man a 
great fool who goes in for marriage, 
though I've done it myself,' says Lambert. 
4 But I can hardly believe you even now. 
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What ! the real business — church and ring 
— honour bright ! ' 

' Honour bright ! ' echoes Lord Luton. 
' The fact is, when I was staying up in 
York last July, with Askers, I met the 
prettiest creature you ever saw in your 
life — fresh and fair as a lily, George, and 
as innocent as a kitten. Well, if I hadn't 
been an idiot, you know, I should have let 
it alone there ; but the deuce was in it that 
I must follow her up to West Hartlepool 
and Scarborough, and at the latter place I 
succumbed ! And so I'm off to Chelten- 
ham to meet her father and herself, and 
we're to be married to-morrow/ 

* The young lady appears to be fond of 
travelling. What did she give you such a 
chase for ? ' 

' Oh, I forgot to tell you she was an 
actress, travelling with a company, but 
she had only been on the boards a few 
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months. She isn't much more than 
seventeen.' 

George Lambert pulls his moustache, 
and looks preternaturally grave. 

' Now, don't look so solemn, old fellow/ 
cries Luton. ' I know what you're think- 
ing about, but you're utterly mistaken. 
My little girl is as pure and innocent as 
the freshest flower you ever picked in a 
field. I never should have won her but 
by straightforward means, and her father 
is as honest as herself. She will be the 
fairest and the most virtuous Lady Luton 
that has ever borne the name/ 

' I have no doubt of it,' says Lambert 
seriously. 

' And you will make Mrs George come 
to see her as soon as I bring her home, 
won't you, Lambert ? I know the sort of 
girl you anticipate seeing, but you will be 
wonderfully surprised at her beauty and her 
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education. Give my love to Mrs George, 
and tell her she need not be afraid that 
my wife will disgrace her "afternoons.' 
Not that I mean to let Susie become a 
fashionable woman, and spend all her time 
at theatres and dances. I'm marrying her 
for myself, and I mean to keep her for 
myself, too/ concludes Lord Luton, with a 
flashing eye. 

' Don't excite yourself, old fellow/ says 
Lambert soothingly ; ' Mrs George will 
only be too happy to call upon Lady 
Luton, or to do anything else to oblige 
you ; you know that well enough. When 
will you be back in town ? ' 

6 Not till Christmas, I expect, or close 
upon it. I'm going to take the child 
abroad at first and show her the world. 
She has been brought up by a maiden 
aunt in an old cathedral town, and never 
been out of England in her life/ 
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6 I wish you joy of your honeymoon, old 
fellow/ says Lambert, ' and a speedy 
return. Don't forget how we shall miss 
you at the club when the long evenings 
come/ 

' All right ; I shall be there. If I were 
King Solomon himself, and the head of 
a harem, nothing would ever tempt me to 
give up mv game of billiards/ 

So the friends part ; and the same after- 
noon Lord Luton is standing in the tiny 
parlour of Mrs Jarrod's cottage, with 
Susie's cool, soft cheek pressed against 
his own. There is no doubt in his mind 
about his loving her, or the excellency of 
his marrying her, when he holds her in his 
arms again. The transient moment of 
hesitation has passed, and a thousand 
Lamberts might question or look grave 
or sneer, without having the power to 
shake his determination by a hair's- 
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breadth. He is the very happiest and 
most fortunate of men, and Susie is the 

loveliest and most lovable of women, as 
they sit together in Henrietta Jarrod's 
parlour, and talk of where they shall be 
upon the morrow. And when the morrow 
comes, and he receives her before the 
altar of the quietest little church in Chel- 
tenham, from the hands of her father, Lord 
Luton is still in the most sublime state of 
contentment, and feels thankful that the 
time for deliberation is past for ever. 

A couple of hours after, he is en route 
for Dover, with his newly - made wife ; 
and Henrietta Jarrod and Mr Gresham 
are left behind to console each other as 
best they may. 



-&&HEM 



CHAPTER V. 



THE FIRST LADY LUTON. 

KU'i^flHE so-called lune de miel, dur- 
jUa S&A ing which the animal Man 
t8B J 3B t degrades himself into a ser- 
vile dependant, and the woman struts 
about like a jay in borrowed plumes, 
believing herself to be above all other 
women, because her love-sick calf tells 
her she is so, is a season in the annals 
of immortal beings of which the less 
said — or written, usually — the better. But 
Lord Luton is above turning the journey 
on which he has just started with his 
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little fellow-traveller in life, into a month 
of fulsome flattery and sensual indulg- 
ence. He has too much respect for 
himself to play the languishing adorer, 
and too much respect for his wife to let 
her think he has annexed her merely as 
a toy for his own gratification. He has 
always longed to have a female friend 
and confidant. He longed for it during 
his first marriage, and was bitterly dis- 
appointed at not finding it ; and as soon 
as his second is completed, he com- 
mences the task, first, of winning Susie's 
confidence ; and next, of speaking to 
her as freely as though she possessed 
a mind equal to his own. He is too 
much a man of the world, and has 
lived too long in it, to alter all his 
habits at the instigation of a young 
girl. He continues to be the indolent 
and apparently uninterested fine gentle- 
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man that he was at Scarborough, with 
that delicious, dreamy languor about him, 
that is so attractive to some women ; 
but without changing his own life, he 
contrives to draw his young wife into 
it, so that they soon become perfectly 
at home with one another, and he may 
smoke and dream with his handsome 
eyes fixed upon vacancy, and she flit 
from her novel to her work, and from 
her work to writing letters, without in 
the least disturbing the current of each 
other's thoughts. So they become friends, 
which is a thousand times better than 
being merely lovers. Lord Luton is not 
an ardent bridegroom. Perhaps the edge 
of ecstasy becomes rather blunted when 
it is tried for the second time, and es- 
pecially when the first attempt has 
proved a dire failure. Anyway, his 
manner towards Susie is more affec- 
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tionate than warm, but the girl having 
never known another lover, is perfectly 
satisfied and perfectly happy. She is a 
little bit afraid of her husband at first, 
as perhaps is only natural when a dis- 
tance of sixteen years stretches between 
a man and his wife. But if she is 
less familiar with him than most brides 
would have been, she is at the same 
time less likely to wear out his affection 
for her. Lord Luton is not a man 
that would lightly submit to be ordered 
about at the caprice of a pretty woman 
— told to fetch a footstool, or a book, 
and coquettishly refused the reward he 
considers he is entitled to for his trouble 
He would never put his wife in a place 
lower than himself. She is his equal in 
station and honour. But neither will he 
occupy the lower place, nor be made a 

fool of to gratify her vanity. 

vol. 11. 1 
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So Susie takes her proper position at 
once, and is all the happier for it. Her 
husband treats her as a dear friend, almost 
a sister. He is as ready to wait on her 
or oblige her as she is to oblige him, and 
he is never prouder of her than when he 
presents her to the chance acquaintances 
he encounters on their travels, as Lady 
Luton. Susie, on the other hand, soon 
learns to adore Philip with all a woman's 
unreasoning devotion. He is her first 
love ; and when a woman's first love is 
an intellectual man, capable of raising her 
mind, as well as enchaining her sym- 
pathies, she seldom forgets him for any- 
body else. 

As Lord Luton lies on the sofa, during 
the hours they spend indoors, talking to 
her of subjects so much deeper than any 
that have been mooted to her before, 
Susie has to stretch her mental muscles 
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in order to be capable of following him. 
Then it is that she first hears of physi- 
ology, of psychology, of a dual cerebration 
and a dual existence, and commences to 
wonder and ponder on subjects which her 
imagination has never yet conceived. She 
does not talk nor question overmuch, but 
she listens attentively to all Lord Luton 
says, and muses over it when she is alone. 
Several times during her honeymoon she 
is on the point of telling him of the strange 
circumstance that happened to her at Scar- 
borough, and the stranger way in which it 
was recalled to her remembrance by Mrs 
Jarrod. Susie has not forgotten her feel- 
ings at that moment, nor ever will. The 
' laying of the cards ' has fixed the woman 
in white with the weird, black eyes irre- 
vocably in her brain. She would like to 
tell her husband all about it, but an incom- 
prehensible shyness and fear of displeasing 
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him withholds her. So she lets the matter 
pass, and by degrees it fades and becomes 
indistinct, like a dream that was so vivid 
as to frighten us at the time, but in the 
fulfilment of which we have lost all faith. 
And, indeed, she is entering each day 
upon such new scenes and places of in- 
terest that it is not extraordinary if she 
forgets everything that has gone before 
them. 

The charms of Vienna, the novelty of 
Venice, the art treasures of Rome, and the 
perfect scenery of the Engadine, would be 
enough at any time to confuse the brain 
that is asked to take in their beauties. 
Lady Luton goes from one place to an- 
other — the admiration of all who gaze at 
her lovely face, or experience her fresh and 
simple manner — almost wild herself with 
delight at the wonderful things she is 
called upon to see and remember, and 
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steeped in loving gratitude to the hand 
that has procured the pleasure for her. 
Of course her warm heart is eager that 
her father shall have some participation 
in her delight, and Lord Luton never 
secures her adoring thanks more effectu- 
ally than when he purchases some article 
which is likely to be acceptable to Mr 
Gresham. 

4 It is so good, so very, very good of 
you ! ' she exclaims, with tears in her eyes, 
when he brings her a carved meerschaum 
head, and tells her she is to give it to her 
father, as a gift from herself. ' It is a 
great deal too good for father. He has 
never had a pipe like this ; and I believe 
he will be afraid to use it. But he will 
value it so very much because you bought 
it. And this makes the fourth present 
you have given me for him, Philip. There 
is the walking-stick from Paris, and that 
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lovely silk wrapper you got in Vienna, and 
our photographs, in the silver frame, and 
now this beautiful pipe, with all these 
prettily-carved girls climbing up the bowl/ 

4 Yes, dear. I thought your father 
would like them. They will remind him 
of his ballet-girls, won't they ? f 

' Oh, Philip, they have nothing on ! ' 

' Pretty nearly as much as the burlesque 
company wear. But you don t admire 
your set of coral, Susie. Do you know 
that this is all pink coral, you little minx, 
and that I've had the greatest trouble to 
procure it for you ? ' 

' I know/ she says, kneeling down by his 
side, and fixing her lovely hazel eyes upon 
his face. ' I know that you give me so 
many things, and so much love, that I 
don't know how to thank you for it 
all. But I would die for you, Philip — 
I would die for you/ 
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Lord Luton does not respond in so 
many words, but he stoops and kisses her 
on the forehead. Sometimes it seems to 
him that his young wife is almost too 
simple and too pure to be approached with 
the ordinary demonstrations of affection. 
He thinks that hot, impassioned kisses 
would drive her from him, as a child will 
whimper if you demonstrate your love for 
it too roughly. So he courts her as cauti- 
ously as though she were a dove that had 
been persuaded to settle on his shoulder, 
but that one careless movement would 
send careering with alarm through space 
again. 

Thus their lune de miel commences 
to wane as peacefully as it began, though 
a most unexpected piece of news reaches 
Susie before it is over — news that first 
startles and almost frightens her, but which 
she is ready, when once accustomed to the 
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idea, to declare is really the best and most 
sensible thing that could possibly have 
happened. Mr Gresham and Mrs Jarrod 
have settled to pass the remainder of their 
lives together. 

' You see, my dear Susie/ writes the 
lady, ' it came to pass on this wise. I told 
you I meant to speak to your dear father 
about taking his next vacancy for "old 
women," and when I broached the sub- 
ject, and told him I was growing sick of 
this humdrum life, he was kind enough to 
suggest we should set up house together. 
He wants a lady, he says, to keep order 
in the company, and look after the expen- 
diture for wardrobes, etc. ; and I know so 
much about business that I shall be as 
good as an assistant-manager to him. So 
it was all settled without loss of time ; and 
I hope the idea will not be unpleasant to 
you nor Lord Luton. Of course I know 
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the world too well ever to intrude myself 
as a stepmother upon you ; at the same 
time, I believe I can be a saving as well 
as a comfort to your dear father ; and if 
he should ever fail in business, or wish to 
retire, there'll always be my bit of money 
for us to fall back upon. I shall only wait 
to get rid of my cottage and furniture, and 
then I shall join the company, and we shall 
get married as soon as we have an hour to 
spare. But it can't possibly be till the 
rehearsals for the Christmas piece are 
over. Well, it is a strange turn of For- 
tune's wheel that places me in your dear 
mother's shoes, at my time of life ; and 
I feel I owe it all to you and Lord Luton. 
I don't think Joe would ever have thought 
of me as a wife if he hadn't seen me again. 
And the strangest part of it is that, though 
I saw it was coming, I could never bring 
myself to believe it. I suppose it seemed 
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too good to be true. However, it was my 
fate, and it has come ; and I don't think 
there's a happier old woman in England 
than myself to-day. To have the manage- 
ment of the company I played so long in> 
and a voice in everything that concerns it. 
Why, it seems impossible ! But mark my 
words, Susie — before the years out, that 
company will be the best regulated on the 
road. Joe has managed to keep it pretty 
well up to the mark till now ; but when our 
two heads are laid together, nothing will be 
able to hold a candle to it.' 

Susie reads this letter to her husband 
in a trembling voice, and with her eyes 
full of tears. It seems to her, at first, as 
though her father is going to make a great 
fool of himself. But Lord Luton views 
the matter in a totally different light. 

' Why, my darling/ he exclaims, ' what 
is there to vex yourself about ? I think it 
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is the very best plan in the world. Your 
father is not half so likely now to feel 
lonely, or to fret after you, and this old 
lady is evidently fond of him — probably 
has had a sneaking attachment to him for 
some time past, and will be a great help 
to him in business. I consider it is a very 
happy thought on the part of both of them. 
I liked what I saw of Mrs Jarrod. She 
seemed honest and affectionate, and a 
shrewd woman of business into the bar- 
gain. All you have to do is to write and 
congratulate them on having been so sen- 
sible as to follow our example, — and then 
come out for a walk with me and choose 
the wedding presents/ 

And so Lady Luton is won to smiles 
again ; and by the time the news of the 
marriage itself reaches her, she is quite 
ready to second the opinion of her 
husband. 
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It is early in December when they turn 
their steps homewards, and Lord Luton 
asks Susie whether she would prefer 
Lutonstowe or London at that period of 
the year. She refers the matter back to 
him, upon which they discover that their 
mutual preference is for the town, which 
is to the husband home, and to the wife 
an unknown country. So their first 
settled residence is in Lord Luton's house 
in Cavendish Square, which Susie finds 
in perfect working order, handsomely fur- 
nished, and with a full complement of 
servants. As no maid has yet been 
engaged for her, however, the house- 
keeper, an important- looking, over-dressed 
woman, of about five-and-thirty, is told 
off to wait upon her ladyship, until she 
shall be provided with the nuisance neces- 
sary to her position in society. And the 
housekeeper — Miss Gennett, as she calls 
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herself — having heard a little of, but not 
all, the truth concerning her masters 
marriage and his wife's former occupation, 
is brimful of curiosity, which takes the 
form of inquisitiveness, and becomes, in 
her case, insolence. 

' So happy/ she says, with a smirk and 
a curtsey, * to be of any use to your lady- 
ship, but I'm afraid your ladyship wil] 
find me a little awkward. I suppose the 
maid your ladyship had before your lady- 
ship's marriage didn't suit your ladyship, 
as your ladyship didn't keep her on.' 

Susie has never heard her new title 
bestowed upon her so many times in a 
minute before ; it quite takes her breath 
away. But she manages to answer, in her 
own straightforward manner. 

* I had no maid before I was married, 
except my old nurse/ she says, remem- 
bering Deborah and all her care of her. 
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' Oh, really, my lady ! — but then your 
ladyship is so young, if you'll pardon the 
remark, my lady — too young almost to 
have entered of society before your lady- 
ship's marriage. It was a very quiet 
affair, my lady ? ' 

' It was as Lord Luton wished it/ 
replies Susie, a little natural dignity 
coming to her aid. 

' Oh ! of course, my lady. I've served 
his lordship for five years now, my lady, 
and a more honourable gentleman don't 
live. I was at Lutonstowe to receive his 
first lady, my lady. It was quite a matter 
of wonderment to us that he didn't take 
you to Lutonstowe, my lady. It's usual 
with the best families to spend Christmas 
at their country seats, my lady ; but then, 
he took his first lady there, and it was 
there he lost her, — and memories is pain- 
ful, you see, my lady.' 
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* Will you please brush my hair ? ' says 
Susie, letting down her abundance of 
chesnut locks. 

* Certainly, my lady. You've beautiful 
'air, my lady. The first Lady Luton's 'air 
wasn't nothink like this ; she was a dark 
lady, my lady, almost nigger-like (if your 
ladyship will forgive the expression), but 
his lordship doted on 'er, and no mistake. 
There wasn't nothing too good for her, my 
lady, as there won't be for you, doubtless, 
my lady, for an honourabler gentleman 
than his lordship don't exist in all England. 
But I wonder you didn't go to Luton- 
stowe for Christmas, my lady.' 

' It was Lord Luton's wish that we 
should come to London ; I have already 
told you so,' says Susie. 

' Of course, my lady ! and Lutonstowe 
would naturally have sad memories for his 
lordship; but it's such a fine place, my lady.' 
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' Oh ! ' cries Susie involuntarily. 

' I 'ope I didn't pull your ladyship's 'air, 
my lady ; it's difficult to brush it without 
irrigating you ; it's as fine and soft as silk. 
The first Lady Luton's 'air was very wiry, 
my lady — wiry and 'arsh ; she could never 
do nothink with it in the way of dressing. 
It was all of a fuzz, as you may say ; but 
I suppose his lordship liked 'it, for he 
worshipped 'er — positively worshipped the 
ground she trod on.' 

6 1 know he was very fond of her,' says 
Susie, turning red. 

' Fond of 'er ain't the word, my lady ; 
he worshipped 'er. However, we'd best 
not speak of that, now he's got his 
'appiness again in you. You don't 'appen 
to belong to this part of the country, my 
lady ? ' 

1 No ; I was brought up at Malisbury, 
by an aunt of my mother's, Miss Prescott' 
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Susie has no shame in acknowledging 
the incidents of her childhood. It is of 
the later passages in her life that she 
begins to feel reticent. 

1 Malisbury ! well, that is queer ! — your 
ladyship will forgive me for the expres- 
sion/ says Miss Gennett, — ' but I've heard 
my first lady mention that place too.' 

4 It is a well-known cathedral town/ 
replies Susie. 

* In course, my lady — but to think 
you've been brought up tfiere ! But you 
came out in London, I suppose, my lady ? 
— you was eddicated and brought out 
here ? ' 

* I am only seventeen ; I have had no 
time to be brought out/ says Susie, in her 
perplexity. 

4 Lor* ! my lady, only seventeen ! — a mere 
child, as you may say, if you'll forgive the 
expression. And the first Lady Luton, 

VOL. II. K 
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she was nineteen on her marriage day ; and 
his lordship have lost her over three years. 
Ah, what a time that was, my lady ! How 
he did worship her, poor thing ! we 
thought as he'd never get over it. But 
he deserves all he may get, for an 
honourabler gentleman — ' 

1 Will you please give me my dress ? ' 
says Susie, wearied out of all patience 
with Miss Gennett's twaddle. 

' Certingly, my lady ; and your ladyship 
has but to give your orders to me, and 
you will find them faithfully fulfilled. The 
first Lady Luton trusted everything to 
me, my lady, from the soup to the dessert ; 
and I hope I shall give you satisfaction, 
my lady, as I did to her first ladyship, and 
his lordship, and everyone whose service 
I have ever had the honour to enter.' 

' Yes, yes, I am sure of it/ cries Susie, 
longing to get rid of her tormentor ; ' and 
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I think that will do very nicely, Miss 
Gennett, and I shall be able to finish my 
dressing by myself/ 

' Oh, your ladyship must allow me to 
have the honour of fastening your lady- 
ship's dress, — a lovely dress, to be sure, 
and all white too. It puts me in mind of 
my first lady ; she generally dressed in 
white/ 

Susie is startled. 

' What do you say ? — that the late Lady 
Luton used to dress in white/ 

' Mostly she did, my lady. It was his 
lordship's particular desire, she told me ; 
and it used to suit her dark 'air wonder- 
fully.' 

' Better than it does mine, I suppose ? ' 
says Susie, looking ruefully at her light 
chesnut locks. 

1 Oh, no, my lady, I didn't say that> my 
lady ; but my first lady used to look un- 
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common handsome in white, as I've often 
heard his lordship tell her/ 

• Very well, that is enough/ replies 
Susie decisively. ' I wish to be left 
alone now;' and Miss Gennett, unable to 
dispute the dictum, is compelled to leave 
the room. ' I wonder/ thinks the girl to 
herself, when the housekeeper has disap- 
peared, — ' I wonder if Philip asked me to 
get white dresses so that I might put him 
in mind of her. But I couldn't do that ; 
for she was dark, and I am so fair. Oh, 
how I wish that woman hadn't told me that 
she wore them. I shall never care for my 
white dresses again. Yet, if it gives Philip 
even a melancholy pleasure, it is very 
little to do for him, when I owe him sc 
much/ 

Her curiosity to learn something more o 
the lady who has preceded her in the 
affections of her husband, grows deeper 
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from this moment, and she searches the 

house eagerly for a portrait of her. There 
are several family miniatures in the draw- 
ing-room, and amongst them Susie finds 

that of a dark-haired girl, which she ima- 
gines to be the representation of Lord 

Luton's first wife. But she cannot sum- 
mon up courage to put the question to 
him, and so, a few days after her arrival in 
Cavendish Square, as she finishes consult- 
ing Miss Gennett on the important subject 
of dinner, she remarks, in a manner which 
she imagines to be perfectly indifferent, — 

1 That is a portrait of Lady Luton, is it 
not ? ' waving her hand towards the minia- 
ture as she speaks/ 

' That / my lady ! ' replies the house- 
keeper. ' Oh, no, my lady. That is a 
portrait of his lordship's aunt by the 
mother's side, taken when young. You 
won't find a picture of the first Lady 
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Luton, my lady ; not here nor at Luton- 
stowe, for his lordship did away with them 
all directly he lost her. There was the 
beautifulest oil painting of her you ever 
saw, my lady : life size, just her very self, 
and done by one of the best painters in 
London. It hung in the Royal Academy 
for a whole season, my lady ; and there 
was hundreds before it every day ; but it 
disappeared with the rest of them. You 
see they was too sad a memory for his 
lordship, my lady, for he nearly went mad 
when he lost her. I used to hear him 
walking up and down his room of a night, 
and raving about her, my lady. And he 
sent everything as could remind him of her 
away. It w r as natural, too, wasn't it, my 
lady. For his lordship have one of the 
most feeling hearts I ever heard of, and he 
just worshipped the very ground her lady- 
ship walked on.' 
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1 Yes ! yes ! so you have told me ! ' ex- 
claims the young wife hastily, as she turns 
and leaves the room. She sheds a few 
hot tears of disappointment after she has 
heard that story. 

She thinks she can understand now the 
reason of those dark silent hours in which 
her husband still indulges,' and during 
which she has already learned not to dis- 
turb him. That he should regret his dead 
wife, and feel melancholy at the remem- 
brance is only (as the servant who knew 
them both said) natural. But if he ' wor- 
shipped* her, why has he married again ? 
Susie can plainly see that her husband 
does not worship her. He loves her, she 
believes, and is always affectionate and 
kind in his manner towards her, but she 
misses the ardour with which she imagines 
he regarded his first wife. Yet she puts 
the envious thought away from her 
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bravely. She knew he had had a great 
grief before she consented to marry him ; 
so she argues, and has no right to com- 
plain if she has not the power to dispel it 
from his mind in three months. She must 
be patient and loving, and her reward will 
come. And before she has been settled a 
week in her new home she has many diver- 
sions for her somewhat sad thoughts. 
Mrs George Lambert calls upon her, and 
brings in her train several ladies of the 
half-aristocratic, half- Bohemian class, with 
which Lord Luton has mixed of late 
years ; ladies, some of whom have not (as 
Susie afterwards discovers) passed through 
life entirely sans reproche (but are there 
not many such to be found even amidst 
duchesses and countesses ?), and others, 
who are rather 'fast,' or rather 'horsey; 
or rather ' outspoken/ but all of them 
friendly, good-tempered (at all events in 
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society) and excellent company, Mrs 
George Lambert being behind none of 
them in this respect. She is a well-de- 
veloped, handsome woman, between thirty 
and forty — very aesthetic in her views 
(aesthetic ism being the craze of the mo- 
ment, and, consequently, very peculiar in 
her appearance. Her frizzled hair is dyed 
a deep red colour, that glowing hue which 
when it is natural is called hideous, and 
when artificial, worshipped as the essence 
of good taste. Her eyebrows and lashes 
are black, an unknown combination with 
red hair in real life ; her prominent eyes 
are bright blue ; and her lips a vivid car- 
mine. She appears before Lady Luton in 
a sad-green dress, puffed and emblazoned 
with orange colour, and enlivened at the 
throat and wrists by old point which has 
attained the hue of coffee. She is very 
gushing, and very familiar from the first, 
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and she addresses Lord Luton as though 
Jie had been her brother or her husband. 

1 Fancy this dear child never having 
been to London before, Phil ! ' she exclaims, 
after having questioned Susie as to her 
knowledge of town. ' We must posi- 
tively take her about and show her every- 
thing. Let me see. What is there to be 
seen at this time of the year? Nothing 
but the pantomimes, I am afraid, and 
Madame Tussaud. Have you ever seen a 
pantomime, lady Luton ? ' 

' Is it like a burlesque ?' stammers Susie. 

' Yes ! only more extravagant. You 
know what a burlesque is then ? ' 

1 Yes ! a little,' says the girl, growing 
crimson, and glancing at her husband. 

' You needn't be afraid of saying w/iere, 
Susie/ interposes Lord Luton good- 
naturedly ; ' Mrs George knows perfectly 
well that you've been on the stage. I'm 
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not ashamed of it, and I've told every- 
body that my pretty wife was an actress ! 
Haven't I, Mrs George?' 

' Of course you have, Phil ; and how 
delightful it must have been, too ! ' return- 
ing to Susie. ' My wonder is, that you 
could make up your mind to leave it, 
just to marry a stupid old fogy like Phil. 
I am sure / shouldn't have done it. If 
I had any talent for that sort of thing, I 
should go on the stage to-morrow, and 
leave George to shift for himself. Isn't 
it a most charming and exciting life ? ' 

' I like this better,' replies Susie, as she 
slips her hand into her husband's. 

' Ah, now you two are going to " spoon" 
and I shall be off! You know I hate 
spooning in every shape and form, Phil.' 

1 Grapes are sour ! ' replies Lord Luton, 
laughing. 

' You rude wretch ! one would think I 
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was sixty ! However, you're quite right. 
Jt's so long since I did anything of the 
sort myself, that it makes me envious to 
see other people at it. But George told 
me especially to ask when you and Lady 
Luton would come round and take dinner 
with us. Quite an al fresco affair, you 
know ! We'll have one or two good souls, 
and a few naughty ones to spice their 
goodness. I shall ask Dendon, of the 
Day, and Foragger, of the Evening 
Balloon, and Miss Lillifras, and that 
pretty little Dolly Carstairs you used to 
flirt with so hard last season, Phil.' 
' All right ! Name your day and hour.' 
'But will Lady Luton honour us? 
Does she care for that sort of thing?' 

' Lady Luton at present cares to go 
everywhere that her lord and master 
goes/ says Philip, still holding his wife's 
hand. ' But you needn't be afraid of her 
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at any time. She's a thorough little 
Bohemian, and has never been anything 
else. I wouldn't have married her un- 
less it had been so/ 

' Ah ! they're the best sort after all, Phil. ■ 
You didn't find much good in blue blood, 
did you ? ' 

'No, indeed! Still, my Susie is rather 
an unsophisticated Bohemian at present. 
She's got it in the blood, but it hasn't 
had much opportunity of coming out yet. 
So don't you frighten her at first going-off, 
Mrs George.' 

' Not I. I'll pick out all the saints of my 
acquaintance, if you'll promise to meet them.' 

' I am afraid your party will be a small 
one,' says Lord Luton, laughing ; ' in fact, 
confined to our four noble selves.' 

4 Ah, well, everybody can't expect to be 
as good as you and I, Phil,' cries Mrs 
Lambert, as she takes her leave. 
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Susie is rather interested at first in this 
lively lady, notwithstanding the peculi- 
arities of her garb and manners ; and as 
Mrs Lambert constitutes herself a species 
of chaperon to introduce the young wife 
into the circle of Lord Luton's friends, 
they soon become very intimate com- 
panions. Susie is somewhat puzzled and 
bewildered at the first dinner-party they 
attend at the Lamberts' house, for the 
conversation that takes place is so entirely 
confined to topics and people of whom she 
has never heard, and the flashes of wit 
that strike fire across the table are so fast 
and frequent, that she feels equally unable 
to take part in the one as to respond to 
the other. Mr and Mrs Lambert's guests 
glance towards her every now and then, 
wondering where Luton picked up so 
lovely a girl, and what there is in her 
beside her beauty. Even her next door 
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neighbour mistakes her extreme childish- 
ness and naiveU for stupidity, and, after 
several endeavours to draw her into con- 
versation, turns his attention to some 
more hopeful quarter. Mrs George, in 
her familiar way, moots the subject to 
Lord Luton after dinner, as they occupy a 
lounge together in the back drawing-room. 
'She's awfully pretty, Phil — there's no 
denying that — more like a dream than a 

flesh-and-blood woman. But is there any- 
thing in her ? ' 

' Her dinner, I persume ! ' says Lord 
Luton, in his nonchalant manner. 

' You nasty thing ; you know what I 
mean. Is she clever? I'm so afraid you 
would grow tired of a stupid woman, Phil.' 

' Don't be afraid then/ he says, more 
briskly. ' Susie has quite as much sense 
as I wish her to have. You forget what 
a child she is. You can't expect a girl of 
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seventeen, just introduced into society, to 
have the same savoir-faire as you and I. 
She would be a monster if she had. Why 
— the very reason I married her was for 
the simplicity you despise/ 

' No, no, Phil ! that's too bad ! I only 
wanted to find out if it was shyness or 
stupidity. But you must make her get 
over it anyway. A woman in her position 
shouldn't colour up at every word a man 
says to her.' 

4 She'll get over it fast enough ! never 
fear/ says Lord Luton sarcastically. ' A 
little of your teaching and example, Mrs 
George, will soon set matters right/ 

' Now, you re nasty, and I won't have it ! 
You know I only want to be a friend to 
you and her/ 

' Then, don't, for Heaven's sake, try to 
rob my little girl of her greatest charm. 
She can chatter fast enough when we're 
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alone. It's only the novelty of finding 
herself amongst strangers that makes her 
shy. Remember what I have suffered 
from want of shyness in those I loved— 
and spare my ewe lamb/ 

' You love this child, Phil ! don't you ? 

' Very— very much.' 

' More than poor Magdalena ? ' 

* Don't mention the two together. They 
are not to be compared. I loved my first 
wife devotedly. I loved her for herself, 
and you know how she requited me. I 
love Susie, I think, more for her in- 
nocence than anything else. I seem to 
have been steeped for the last few 
years in an atmosphere pf vice, and 
her society refreshes and purifies me. 
You know the yearning we feel, after a 
long hot season in town, for the cool, 
fragrapt air of the, country. That is the 
sort of longing that seized upon me when: 
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^\ first met her. Her influence over rhe 
*is that of a meadow full of buttercups 
:and daisies — the song of a wild bird — the 
voice of a child carolling in the sunshine. 
Don't try and destroy that influence, Mrs 
George, by ridicule or advice. Let me 
keep it still as my own. It is the only 
thing that reconciles me to life.' 

* That is not so complimentary to your 
wife as you may think, Phil. Yoa 
finished up your panegyric with a sigh, 
that was given to the past.' 

1 Perhaps you are right I shall never 
forget the past, nor cease to regret it. 
But that does not infer that I desire its 
renewal, nor that I am not contented to let 
things be- as they are.' 

1 You have come to the conclusion that 
the " lilies and languors of virtue" are 
preferable to the " roses and raptures of 
vice."' 
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' A thousand times, yes> only Swinburne 
should have written "the roses and 
languors of vice;" nothing wearies us 
more than shame and satiety.' 

1 Ah ! Phil, I see it is no use talking 
to you any more. You have actually 
turned moralist. . Your hair will turn 
brown again next.' 

4 No ! that is the worst of it, Mrs George. 
We may relinquish bad habits, but they 
usually leave their traces behind them. 
But if anything can rejuvenate me, it will 
be the society of my unsophisticated little 
wife. You don't know how sweet and 
pure she is, in ideas and feeling. She 
always reminds me of a lily. If all the 
"lilies of virtue" were like her, there 
would not be found a man to resist their 
influence.' 

Mrs Lambert seizes an early oppor- 
tunity to leave Lord Luton to rhapsodise 
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to himself. She doesn't care for that sort 
of thing. She hardly knows him in his 
nfew character, and tells her husband pri- 
vately afterwards that Phil is such a 
hoodie about his wife, that the less she 
sees of him until he has got over his 
c spooney ' fit, the better. 

' I hate a man in love ! 'she grumbles ; 
* it always makes them so intensely selfish 
and egotistical. I couldn't get him to talk 
sense. He went maundering off abotit 
Lady Luton's beauty and innocence and 
virtue, like a great calf bleating after 
its mother. I really thought Phil would 
have been more sensible. And after the 
way he burnt his fingers with the first 
too!' 

' I don't see any difference in him at the 
club/ replfes Lambert ; ' he's as jolly as 
ever wfth us, and never misses his daily 
game at billiards/ 
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1 Well, you may keep him there/ retorts 
his wife ; ' for I'm sure he's anything but 
jolly out of it. If I visit her at her own 
house, he's always lolling on the sofa, fol- 
lowing her about the room with his eyes, 
or squeezing hqr hand. , You know how I 
hate that sort of nonsense, George.' » 

' I know you hate it from me/ he re- 
sponds, pulling his moustache. 

1 And who wouldn't, after ten years of 
matrimony ? It's all tomfoolery at the 
best. And / won't go down to Luton- 
stowe for one, unless Phil comes to. his 
senses beforehand. I should go mad, 
wandering about that big place by myself, 
whilst they spent their time in ogling each 
other.' 

By which speech Mrs Lambert betrays 
rather more of the truth than she intended. 
For since Lord Luton has relapsed into 
his bachelor habits, she has appropriated 
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him as her ' walking-stick,' and held high 
court at Lutonstowe on the occasions of 
her husband taking her to visit there, 
ruling the house and servants as though 
they belonged to herself, and (some said) 
ruling the master into the bargain. How- 
ever, if Lord Luton ever felt more than 
friendship for his fair guest, it must have 
been a very frail and very fleeting passion, 
as he had every right to consider himself 
both heart and fancy free when he met 
with Susie Gresham. Still, when a man 
and woman have flirted with each other, 
it is difficult all at once to cast the famili- 
arity to one side, and to behave as ordi- 
nary acquaintances. 

Susie cannot help observing certain 
small liberties which Mrs George still 
permits herself to assume with Lord 
Luton (especially that one of calling him 
by his Christian name), and she becomes 
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unhappy in consequence. She loves her 
husband very dearly, and she cannot bear 
to think that another woman should be 
more intimate with him than herself. She 
has never presumed to address him as 
' Phil/ and each time that Mrs Lambert 
pronounces the syllable, it jars upon her 
ear. Then they seem to have been to 
so many places together, and to have 
known so many people, that she has 
never even heard of; and they both 
speak French fluently, and sometimes 
converse in that language, not a syllable 
of which she understands. So that the 
poor girls innocent spirits begin to fail 
her, and she droops from day to day, and 
loses her colour and her appetite, until 
Lord Luton perceives the difference, and 
asks her affectionately what is the matter ; 
and all the answer she makes him is by 
bursting into a flood of tears. 
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CHAPTER VL 



THE MYSTERY IS SOLVED, 




HEY are in the large drawing- 
room in Cavendish Square at 
the time, which is the fag end 
of a winter's afternoon. Susie is seated 
at the grand piano, where she has been 
vainly endeavouring to overcome the diffi- 
culties of a new waltz ; and at the sound 
of her sobs, Lord Luton leaves his posi- 
tion at the fire, and crosses to her side, 

'What ails you, my darling?' he in- 
quires. * Are you ill ? ; 

' No/ replies the girl, in a stifled, voice. 
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'What is it^ then, that makes you 
cry?' 

' Nothing/ she answers. 

' Then I should advise you to dry your 
tears at once/ says her husband, in his 
cool way. 'Tears are a secretion of the 
brain, and not to be used without reason- 
able cause, or you may weaken your mental 
faculties/ 

' You — you — you don't understand/ 

' Well, I freely confess I don't, and also 
that I am so obtuse I am afraid I shall not 
understand, until you take the trouble to 
inform me. Come, my child/ he continues, 
in the half-paternal manner he usually as- 
sumes with her, ' don't be silly. If you 
have any trouble, tell it me. I thought it 
was an agreement we were to have no 
secrets from one another ? ' 

« But — but — Mrs Lambert has secrets 
with you/ sobs Susie, V She was whis- 
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pering to you all yesterday evening on the 
sofa.' 

'Oh, that's where the shoe pinches, is 
it ? ' cries Luton gaily. 

But his merriment only makes Susie 
weep the more. 

' Don't laugh at me, Philip. I cannot 
bear it. She calls you "Phil" and she 
talks to you in French, and it makes me 
feel so stupid, and as if I ought not to be 
in the room. 1 

' Come, this is more serious than I 
imagined/ says Lord Luton. ' It is true 
that you cannot talk to me in French, my 
darling ; and, now I come to think of it, 
it is very rude of Mrs George to use a lan- 
guage which you do not understand. But 
if a lady addresses a man in French, what 
can he do but answer her ? And as for 
your other charge, Susie, of her calling me 
Phil, why she has done . it for the last 
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five years, and I could hardly object to it 
now.' 

'/ never call you Phil, says his wife. 

' I wish you would, my pet, or rather, I 
wish you would invent some name for me 
yourself that nobody else should ever use. 
I sometimes think you are half afraid of 
me still, Susie, and that marriage has had 
no power to lessen the distance between 
us/ 

' But it isn't because I am afraid of you/ 
she whispers. * It is because I look up to 
you, and honour you so much, that I feel 
as if I never should speak to you as if you 
were an ordinary man.' 

* My own darling ! I love you for saying 
so, and wish I were more worthy of your 
honour and respect. Come and sit down 
by the fire, Susie, and tell me everything 
that is in your heart, and let me kiss those 
tears a wa v.' 
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: He drags her half-playfully, half-forcibly 
to the arm-chair he has vacated, and makes, 
her sit upon his knee. As she feels the 
fond pressure of her husband's arms, she 
hides her tear-stained face upon his breast. 

'Now, chicken/ says Lord Luton, 'out 
with it all, I am determined to have a full 
confession/ 

• Oh, I know I am very silly, Philip, and 
you have every reason to be annoyed with 
me. I tell myself so every day — only she 
seems to know so much more of you than 
I do, and all about your likes and dislikes, 
and your friends. And she can talk so 
fast and so cleverly, and she tells funny 
stories that make you laugh. And then I 
feel so stupid. I feel as if I was nobody, and 
had no sense at all, and no education, and 
you ought never to have married me, but 
have chosen some lady like Mrs Lambert, 
who knows everything, and can amuse and 
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interest you. And that is all — really 
all/ 

' That is all, is it ? And I should think 
it was about enough/ replies Lord Luton. 
' Oh, you women ! you women ! You are all 
the same, from the oldest to the youngest. 
You can no more enter into a man's real 
feelings than you can fly. And you 
think, Susie, that because Mrs George 
can talk like a rattle, and tell equivocal 
stories (which I wouldn't have you under- 
stand for all the world), and knows every- 
thing, good, bad, or indifferent, that she 
has rib business to know, that I ought to 
have married her (or somebody like her) 
instead of yourself, and then I should have 
been a much happier man than I am* 
eh?' 

'She seems so much more suitable 
to you than I am/ 1 murmured Susie; 
* and I think ;you ' taker more pleasure in 
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her company. I feel so young to be Lady 
Luton, Philip, and so ignorant and shy.' 

Lord Luton's best answer is conveyed 
by the fervour with which he presses her 
to his bosom. 

' My own shy girl/ he says, ' why, what 
do you suppose I married you for, Susie ? 
Your shyness, and your youth, and your 
simplicity were your greatest charms in 
my eyes.' 

' Really ; and you don't mind them ! 
You are not ashamed of me ? ' she whispers. 

' I am proud of my wife beyond all con- 
ception. Do you suppose, if I had ad- 
mired these fast, loud, talkative women, 
that I couldn't have chosen one ? There 
are plenty to be had for the asking. But 
it was just because I am sick to death of 
buffoonery and ribaldry that your inno- 
cence attracted me towards you ! But let 
me do Mrs Lambert the justice to say; 
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Susie, that I do not think she has any 
intention of wounding you by her behav- 
iour. She has known me now for many 
years. Her husband and she were my 
staunch friends through all my trouble, 
and it naturally drew us closely together ; 
neither can I ever forget the kindness I 
experienced from them at that period. 
Mrs George is loud and familiar in her 
manner, and she dyes her hair and paints 
her face ; but no one is all bad in this 
world, Susie, and I believe her to have a 
warm heart — at least for her friends. At 
the same time (though I hope nothings 
may occur to mar our intimacy) I should 
be very sorry to see you grow like her, 
darling. I wouldn't have a hair of my 
girl's head altered for the world! You 
shall not be annoyed any more by my 
speaking French with Mrs George ; and 
as for her calling me Phil; why, you 
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must accept it (as she means it) merely 
as a proof of our old friendship.' 

' Oh, I will, I will ! I don't care for 
anything now,' replies Susie, glowing with 
renewed pleasure ; ' but one thing I wanted 
to ask you, Philip : May I have lessons 
in French and music? I am sure I can 
improve myself if I work hard, and you 
will not think I am asking too much ? ' 

'You may have anything in the wide 
.world that my money can procure you/ 
says her husband ; ' but mind, Susie, it is 
not my wish to see you slaving away 
at lessons. You are quite enough edu- 
cated to please me. Still you shall do 
just as you like, and if it will be any 
gratification to you, I will send out to- 
morrow for a batch of teachers of all sorts.* 

Susie laughs at the idea of an army of 
French and music mistresses invading 
Cavendish Square;., j - 
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.. 'No, Philip ! I would rather attend the 
classes at some ladies' college, if you have 
no objection, whilst we are in town. I 
am very young, you see, and I have not 
had much opportunity of learning, and I 
am sure a few lessons would help me 
greatly.' 

' I have already told you, my sweet, 
that you shall do just as you like. But 
don't alter yourself one jot, Susie ; I would 
not have you different from what you are 
for the wealth of the Indies.' 

« Oh, Philip ! I do love you.' 

4 Can't you call me something nicer than 
Philip, then,' he whispers, coaxingly ; ' I 
don't think you have ever used a warmer 
term since we were married.' 

' But you know I mean them ! ' 

' Indeed I don't! You give me credit 
for more intuition than I possess. If a 
woman means a thing, I like to hear her 
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say it. But you don't care enough for 
me for that ? ' 

•I do!— I do— ' 

4 Prove it to me, then.' 

' My darling ! ' whispers the girl, right 
into his ear. 

Lord Luton catches the word, and strains 
her in his arms. 

'My darling! — my own darling — my 
very, very, very own!' he exclaims, squeez- 
ing her slender figure till she is ready to 
cry out with pain. ' Oh ! never doubt my 
love for you, Susie, whatever may occur ! 
I have had a miserable life till now, and 
there are many black shadows in my past 
at which you don't even guess. But the 
possession of you is like a pure, bright 
stream of sunshine thrown straight across 
my path. If I am sometimes gloomy or 
reserved, be wise, and do not resent it. 
There are people — acts, wrongs — in my 
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past life that haunt me until I am well- 
nigh driven to madness. But you will 
cure me, sweet one ! Your childlike trust 
and affection will prove the antidote to 
my sorrow. And in the future — who 
knows — Heaven may send me new ties, 
all breathing of you — that will reconcile me 
to the irremediable past.' 

He kisses her fondly several times, and 
then, rising to his feet, places her in the 
arm-chair. His manner changes on the 
instant. One moment back he was 
earnest, energetic — almost defiant; now, 
he is once more the courteous, insouciant 
Lord Luton. 

' Rest there, Lady Luton/ he says, play- 
fully, 'and repent of all your sins. It is 
past five, and I must run down to the 
club for an hour before dinner. If you 
are very good, I will come back punctually 
and -take you to the theatre this evening. 
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Or, if you prefer it, I will give you a 
French lesson — music, I am afraid, I must 
not attempt But, before all, remember 
that my last orders are that you are to 
consider yourself (as I do) the most charm- 
ing and lovable little woman that was 
ever sent down from Heaven to make a 
miserable man happy/ 

He waves his hand as he speaks, and 
disappears through the folding doors, with 
a smile and a look of love upon his hand- 
some face, that lingers with Susie after 
he has gone, and makes her supremely 
happy. 

The dusk has now fallen, and the large 
fire which flickers fitfully on the various 
articles of furniture, leaving the corners 
of the room in gloom, is all the light 
that she requires to dream by. Twice 
does she rise to pull the bell and order 
the evening lamps to be brought in, and 
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twice does she sink back again upon the 
chair where he has left her, unwilling so 
soon to break the sweet train of thought 
Lord Luton's words have inspired. 

Yes, he loves her — there is no doubt 
of that ; and she will never be so silly as 
to make herself unhappy about any other 
woman again. He would not have her 
like Mrs Lambert in any respect. He 
does not like ladies who know so much 
and tell queer stories — he said so himself ; 
and he would rather she remained just as 
she is, even though she may be foolish 
and ignorant and shy. Still, Susie thinks 
she can improve herself, and she wilK 
There is no need for her to copy Mrs 
George, even if she could speak French 
fluently and play the piano well. And 
she will study very hard whenever she 
lias a moment to spare ; and some day 
she will surprise him— oh, how she will 
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surprise him ! — by telling him everything 
she has done that morning, in French. 
Then her thoughts wander off to the vari- 
ous ladies' colleges established in London, 
and she speculates which would be the 
nearest to Cavendish Square, and fancies 
she has heard of such a school in Harley 
Street, and wonders if she should have 
the courage to walk up to the door and 
make the needful inquiries for herself. 

She sits there in the gloaming, with 
her hands clasped, and her fair young 
face fixed earnestly upon the fire, lost in 
a happy reverie, for perhaps half-an-hour. 
Then she remembers a letter from her 
father that requires an answer, and rising 
suddenly to her feet, advances to the bell 
to ring for lights. 

She has scarcely reached it when she 
starts violently. Another Figure is stand- 
ing on the hearthrug beside her. Susie 
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thinks at first it is her new lady's-mUid, 
a woman of the name of Perrifer. 

' What do you want, Perrifer ? ' she 
asks, eagerly. ' Why do you come upon 
me like this without any warning ? ' 

But the Figure on the hearthrug does 
not answer, and the fire flaming up at 
that moment, casts a light upon it, which 
reveals the same woman , who gained 
entrance to her room at Scarborough. 

Susie recognises her at once, and her 
blood seems to freeze in her veins with 
horror. There she stands, in the white 
dress she wore before, clinging round her 
little figure like a flag, with her dark curly 
hair falling over her pale, weird face, and 
her black eyes fixed angrily on Susie, 
whilst her lips move, but without sound, 
and the same words are formed by their 
dumb action, — 

4 He is tnine' 
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Susie is paralysed with terror. She 
does not know whether to fly or remain 
— whether to scream or to be silent; so 
she stands opposite the Figure, staring at 
it, whilst her breath is drawn in short, 
sharp gasps of alarm. 

'He is mine} repeat the silent lips, 
whilst the Woman's brows are knitted 
with defiance. 

'He is not/ 9 cries Susie, desperation 
lending her a temporary courage. ' If 
you mean my husband, he is not yours ; 
he is mine, and mine only, for ever 
more.' 

As the words escape from her, the 
Figure appears to advance with a still 
more menacing attitude upon her, and 
with a shrill scream, Susie turns to fly, 
and falls before she can reach the door. 

The servant coming in a moment after- 
wards with the lamps, finds his mistress 
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insensible upon the floor, and the apart- 
ment empty. He calls assistance, and 
the women take her to her room, but 
Lady Luton can give no account what- 
ever of the illness that overtook her. 
She says she felt faint, and was going 
to her room, and remembers nothing 
more. She is too ill to come downstairs 
again that evening, and Lord Luton, 
after a few affectionate inquiries, is com- 
pelled to seek for consolation at his 
club. 

For Susie cannot, and will not, tell him 
the reason of her unexpected illness. She 
feels sure now in her oWn mind that the 
apparition that has twice visited her is 
not human, and she feels equally sure 
that it is the spirit of his first wife who 
thus returns to torment and harass her. 

Is she to be haunted for ever (thinks 
the frightened girl to herself ) in so start- 
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ling and alarming a manner for a deed 
of which she is entirely innocent ? How 
could she ever have foreseen that the dead 
would take the trouble to resent her stand- 
ing in the position she once occupied ? 

The more she reflects upon it, the more 
certain Susie becomes that she has seen 
the apparition of the late Lady Luton 
— the description so entirely corresponds 
with that afforded her by the housekeeper. 
Still, she feels that she would like to be 
certain ; and when Mrs George Lambert, 
calling the next day, and hearing she is 
ill, insists fussily upon visiting her in her 
dressing-room, she determines, if possible, 
to obtain the desired information from 
her. 

4 I hope you are not given to this sort 
of thing, my dear child/ says Mrs Lam- 
bert patronisingly ; ' for I am afraid Phil 
would make but an indifferent sick nurse. 
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He has no sympathy with weak and ail- 
ing people, and declares hysterics and 
faints to be only affectation. But then 
the first Lady Luton was so very strong, 
you see — wiry, I called her. She never 
knew what it was to be fatigued, and 
spoilt Phil in consequence for all less 
robust women.' 

Susie does not answer the first part of 
this remark. Her brain is pondering on 
the fright she has sustained, and the allu- 
sion made by Mrs Lambert affords her the 
opportunity she requires. 

* Mrs Lambert/ she ejaculates, rather 
suddenly, ' why is there no portrait of her 
in this house ? ' 

Mrs George opens her big blue eyes to 
their widest extent. 

' What a funny question, Lady Luton ! 
Why, Phil did away with them, of course. 
You wouldn't have the place filled with 
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mementoes of her, would you ? Fancy 
the awkwardness of it with strangers, who 
might not know the truth.' 

' Oh yes ! I can understand that he 
would not wish it talked about before him. 
He feels it too much for that. But you 
were her friend, were you not, Mrs 
Lambert ? ' 

1 Well, my dear, I was acquainted with 
her, certainly, and intimate at one time, I 
may say, but it was only through Phil 
that I knew her. He and George were 
college chums, you know ; and when Lord 
Luton married, we naturally visited his 
wife.' 

' But haven't you a photograph, or any 
picture of her that you could show me ? ' 

' Why are you so anxious to see your 
predecessor ? ' 

* Yes, I am very anxious, and for a par- 
ticular reason/ 
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'Well, I have no doubt I can gratify 
you if I take a little trouble. I had several 
photographs of her, taken at different times; 
but, of course, when the unfortunate event 
happened, I took them out of my albums 
and stowed them away somewhere. Phil 
is always looking over my collection of 
friends, and I didn't wish to stir up any 
disagreeable recollections in his breast, 
poor fellow/ 

6 Of course not. But if you will let me 
see one (only just to look at it), I will 
take great care it does not meet his eye/ 

' All right. I will set my maid to work 
to disinter them, and bring them next time 
I come. Good-bye, dear Lady Luton- 
You must make haste, and come down- 
stairs again. The house looks quite empty 
without you.' 

' Oh ! I shall be down to dinner this 
evening. I am only feeling a little languid. 
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And you will come again soon, Mrs Lam- 
bert, won't you ? ' says Susie. 

It is the first time she has extended an 
invitation to that lady of her own free will. 

4 Yes, certainly, as soon as I can/ replies 
Mrs George, in a tone of surprise. 

But the upshot of it is, that she reap- 
pears the following day. She sits for some 
time, chatting on indifferent subjects, whilst 
Susie is trying to summon up courage to 
ask her if she has brought the photographs 
with her, until, all at once, Mrs George 
dives into her sesthetical velvet satchel, 
and brings them out. 

' By the way, I had nearly forgotten the 
photos ; but here they are, and a nice 
work my maid had to find them, I can 
tell you. They had been pushed right to 
the back of one of the drawers in my 
davenport.' 

She throws a little packet on Susie's lap 
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as she speaks, which the girl commences, 
with trembling fingers, to unclose. 

' You must only just look at them, and 
let me take them back again/ says Mrs 
Lambert, ' for I believe Phil would kill me 
if he thought I had brought them here/ 

4 1 will not keep them a moment/ replies 
Susie, as she eagerly takes them from their 
envelope. 

The first one she glances at convinces 
her she is right It represents the face, 
the figure, the very dress of the Woman 
who has twice visited her. The picture 
of Lord Luton's first wife is, in every 
respect, the picture of the mysterious 
stranger. It is true, then. She has stood 
face to face with the Dead ! The thought 
appals her, and Susie turns sick and faint 
again. 

' What is the matter, Lady Luton ? 
You are not ill, surely. Those nasty pho- 
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tographs can never have upset you like 
this/ 

Susie turns to her eagerly ; she feels 
she must make a confidante of someone, 
why not of Mrs Lambert, who has been 
on intimate terms with the dead woman. 

' Oh, Mrs George, I have seen her ! 
Indeed I have ! ' 

Mrs George immediately becomes deeply 
interested. 

' Seen her, my dear Lady Luton ! 
Where ? ' 

i She came to me first at Scarborough/ 

' At Scarborough — impossible ! She 
surely never had the impudence to intrude 
upon you ? ' 

* I don't know about intruding, but she 
terrified me greatly. I could not get it 
out of my head for a long time, but I 
never quite believed in such things, and 
so gradually my fears faded, but the 
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night before last she came again. I saw 
her in the drawing-room, and that is what 
has made me so ill ; I fainted with alarm, 
and I almost wonder I did not die/ 

' My dear Lady Luton, do you mean 
me to understand that she presumed to 
come here — here, to this very house ? 
Why, if Phil knew it, he would go mad. 
But what was her object ? What excuse 
had she to make for annoying you ? ' 

4 She made no excuse. She only stood 
and glared at me with her black eyes, and 
said, " He is mine /" I knew she meant 
Philip, so I answered, " He is not yours ; 
he is mine ! " and then I thought she was 
going to strike me, and it frightened me, 
so I tried to run away, and fainted ; and 
when I recovered she was gone.' 

' But, my dear girl, how did she get in ? 
who announced her? Some of the ser- 
vants must have seen her enter/ 
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* I don't think anyone saw her but me. 
It was the same at Scarborough. I called 
the landlady directly, but she could see 
nothing ; but I know she was there ; I 
could swear to it.' 

' But what did she want ? Did she 
only force her way in to insult you ? I 
can fancy her being quite capable of it ; 
or did she ask for money ? I have heard 
she is in want ; and are you sure she was 
sober ? ' 

These questions puzzle Susie beyond 
all telling. 

' Drunk!' she echoes, wistfully ; ' money ! 
But what should a spirit want with drink 
or money ? ' 

' A spirit, my dear ! what are you talk- 
ing of? Didn't you tell me the late Lady 
Luton had forced herself upon you ? ' 

' Oh yes, it was she, I am sure of that ; 
but I don't know why she comes. Per- 
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haps she loves him still, and is jealous of 
my being in her place.' 

1 Loves him still T repeats Mrs Lambert 
scornfully ; ' a nice kind of love she had 
for poor Phil, and a nice way of show- 
ing it ; but perhaps he has not told you 
all the disgraceful circumstances of the 
case/ 

' He told me that he has experienced 
great sorrow, and I have guessed from 
one thing and another that his wife did 
not care for him as she ought to have 
done ; but perhaps she repented of it 
before she died.' 

Mrs George opens her blue eyes still 
wider. 

' My dear Lady Luton, you are raving ! ' 

' What have I said to make you think so ? ' 

' You speak of your husband's first wife 

as if she were dead. Do you really 

imagine she is dead ? ' 
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' Dead — dead,' repeats Susie, in a be- 
wildered manner, ' of course she is dead. 
How could Philip have married me 
unless she were dead ? Besides, I have 
seen her ; I tell you I have seen her ! ' 

' My dear girl, what you have seen is 
either the living woman or an hallucina- 
tion ; Lady Luton (that was) is no more 
dead than you are. It would be a good 
job if she were, for perhaps then poor 
Phil might manage to forget her. We 
can't weep for ever over the dead. But 
she did a thousand times worse than die ; 
she disgraced him and herself/ 

' Not dead / ' says Susie incredulously ; 
' but how then can he have married me ? ' 

' Why ! he got a divorce from her, of 
course, you innocent ! She ran away 
from him with a young officer, the Hon- 
ourable Cecil Knatchbull, who deserted 
her before the decree absolute was passed ; 
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and no one knows, for certain, what has 
become of her. She may have sunk to 
the lowest depths of degradation, and pro- 
bably has. But it was a terrible blow to 
poor Phil ; more perhaps for his pride 
than his affections ; for he couldn't pos- 
sibly have loved a woman with such a 
temper. And so, you see, it must have 
been Magdalena herself whom you saw, 
Lady Luton. It cannot have been her 
ghost ; for I know that she is still alive, 
for someone told me it was so, only the 
other day/ 

' Might she not have died since then ? ' 
asks Susie, in a tone of extreme awe. 

; At anyrate she wasn't dead when you 
were at Scarborough in August last. And 
if she could manage to deceive you once, 
she might do so again. Don't alarm 
yourself with the idea that you have seen 
a ghost, Lady Luton! It is the woman 
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herself, and the next time she troubles you 
the best thing you can do is to send for 
the police/ 

But Susie can think of nothing but the 
news she has just heard. 

'Alive!' she murmurs to herself; 
* Alive ! I never thought of this. Oh, I 
would see a thousand ghosts rather than 
have heard it ! ' 

Mrs Lambert looks annoyed. 

* But this is folly, my dear Lady Luton/ 
she urges, ' and I do hope you will fight 
against it, and keep my counsel as respects 
Phil. I suppose, as he has kept the secret 
himself, he never intended you should 
know it ; and it would be so unpleasant if 
he thought I had been tale-bearing. And 
you know I was not the first to introduce 
the subject. Pray, promise me that you 
won't say a word to him about it/ 

' I will not, indeed. I should not dare 
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to do so. . For I have never spoken of her 
to him when I only thought that she was 
dead, and this is a thousand tirties worse 
than death/ 

1 Of course it is, and that is why he is' 
so sore about it. I never even dare 
mention her name to him. And now you 
can understand why everything that could 
remind him of her is put away. You 
won't find so much as a book or a box 
that belonged to poor Magdalena about 
the house. Ah ! she was a fool ! To 
leave a man like that, and all the comforts 
she was entitled to, for a beggarly young 
cornet, who didn't know his own mind. I 
never dreamed but that you must have 
heard the story. Why, every newspaper 
in England teemed with the particulars 
three years ago.' 

' No, no! I never heard of it! I was 
a child of fourteen at that time. How 
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could I have done so ? And how could 
she have left him ? It seems incredible.' 

* Ah t many others said the same thing ; 
but a woman is not in her right mind on 
such occasions. Anyway, she has repented 
it sorely since. You may be sure of that. 
And so has poor Phil. His hair was 
streaked, as it is now, three months after- 
wards. I believe he was more like a 
lunatic than anything else during that 
period.' 

' Yes ; so Miss Gennett told me/ 

' Ah ! she knows all about it, of course. 
She entered Phil's service when he mar- 
ried Magdalena. Well, I mustn't stay 
here chattering any longer, my dear, or 
I shall neglect all my day's business. 
Goodbye, and remember your promise. 
You mustn't give Phil even a hint that 
I have spoken to you about this.' 

' I will keep my promise to you faith-; 
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fully/ replies Susie, who is anxious to be 
left to her own thoughts. 

But for the rest of the day only one idea 
pervades her mind. Alive ! alive ! and yet 
able to come and go without a sign or sound. 
It is incredible. The two facts cannot 
be reconciled. And yet it is indisputable 
that she has seen an Apparition, which 
came and went like an Apparition, and 
yet must have been a living Woman of 
flesh and blood ! Oh, how much Susie 
wishes (as she vainly tries to solve the 
mystery) that she had kept her own 
counsel, and terrified herself with the 
belief that she had seen a ghost, rather 
than have sought comfort at the hands 
of Mrs Lambert, and received so sorry a 
return. Better a hundred times to be 
haunted by the dead than by the living. 




CHAPTER VII. 



MRS LAMBERTS INSINUATIONS. 




HEN Lord Luton told his wife 
that Mrs Lambert had never 
been more to him than a kind 
friend, he spoke for himself, and not for 
her. Let it not be supposed, however, 
that their intimacy had reached further 
than a sentimental flirtation, even on the 
lady's side. But that she has monopolised 
Lord Luton sufficiently during his widow- 
hood to render her very jealous of his 
making a second marriage is true enough. 
She has liked and admired him from the 
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beginning of their acquaintance, partly 
because he possesses the charm of variety 
— being so totally unlike her own husband 
— and partly because she possesses the 
power to interest and amuse him. 

When the first Lady Luton betrayed and 
left him, Mrs George was the only one 
who could lure him from his enforced soli- 
tude, and coax him to enter society again. 
It was to her ear he confided the history 
of his wrongs — to her he confessed his 
secret suffering. He made her a friend, 
in fact, when his heart would have burst 
without such a safety-valve ; and it is only 
a woman who can prove a friend to a man 
in trouble. He is not ashamed to let a 
sympathetic woman see his weakness, when 
he would shrink with horror from the idea 
of one of his own sex guessing at what he 
endures. He will break down and weep 
before her, where he would smile and 
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laugh in the presence of a man, and 
scarify his own heart by doing so. 

But though Lord Luton has accepted 
and been grateful for the sympathy his 
friend's wife extended to him, he has never 
been the least bit in love with her ; in 
fact, if the truth were known, he does not 
even admire her, and when her condol- 
ences have perilously bordered on senti- 
mentality, he has been the first to laugh in 
his sleeve at the absurdity of the situation. 
She has been to him a distraction, and 
very good company. He likes the raci- 
ness of her stories, and the poignancy of 
her conversation. She is a woman before 
whom he is completely at his ease, and 
without any need to choose his sentences, 
or pick his words. He is as free in her 
presence as though she were a man ; and 
had Mrs George as much perspicuity as 
she has savoir-faire, she would know that 
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that very circumstance precludes the idea 
of any love-making between them. But 
(like most of her sex) she is blinded to 
all that concerns herself. She would have 
liked to keep Lord Luton a bachelor and 
her own particular friend to the end of his 
days, and the unexpected advent of a 
second wife was, on the first showing, a 
heavy blow to her pride. When she saw 
Susie, however, and gauged her extreme 
simplicity and childishness, she took heart 
again, for she argued (according to her 
own standard) that this fair young creature 
might be Philip's wife, but could never 
prove his friend. Why Lord Luton had 
any need to marry at all (especially after 
his sad experience) she cannot understand, 
but since he has elected to do so, she is 
rejoiced to find the new wife to be so little 
of a rival to herself. 

She concludes that her former role is 
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still open to her, and she makes no differ- 
ence whatever in her behaviour towards 
Lord Luton. She does not even<ask herself 
if Susie will like it or not. She knew Philip 
long before Susie did (so she inwardly 
argues), and shall not change in word, 
deed, or manner to please anybody. So 
that the jealousy which her familiarity with 
Lord Luton has 'raised in Susie's breast 
rather increases than diminishes as the 
days go on. 

Philip has mentioned the subject to her. 
He has hinted, in the chary manner in 
which alone men can hint at such a thing 
to a woman, that Lady Luton does not 
like their speaking French together, and 
fancies in consequence they have secrets 
in which she is not to be a partaker. And 
Mrs George has tossed her head, and 
answered that she cannot help it — that 
everyone speaks French as freely as Eng- 
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lish now-a-days, and spoken it, in conse- 
quence, rather oftener than before. 

At first this direct want of consideration 
for her wishes does not seem to affect 
Susie. Her head is filled with the strange 
visit she has received, and the astounding 
revelation it has evolved from Mrs Georges 
lips. The other woman also, seeing the 
effect the truth has upon Lady Luton, and 
being anxious to establish her indisputable 
right to be Philip's closest friend and con- 
fidante, takes good care to follow up the 
advantage she has gained. She harks back 
to the subject each time they meet, with 
some fresh instance of the late wife's 
treachery, and her own assiduity in striving 
to set things right between them, until 
Susie has learnt to associate her with every 
incident of her husbands past life. Mrs 
George does not let the question either 
of Lord Luton's irremediable sorrow for 
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Magdalena's desertion lie fallow. She 
impresses on the unfortunate young wife 
(on whose warm heart the assertion falls 
like molten lead) that all his morbid and 
silent words — his grey hairs and altered 
looks, are due to his regret for the unfor- 
gotten past. 

'You should have seen Phil before all 
this happened/ says Mrs George com- 
passionately, — * he was the handsomest, 
freshest-looking young fellow in town,. five 
years ago. But I don't believe his own 
mother would recognise him now. I am 
sure / shouldn't, if I hadn't been with him 
every day of the time. It is incredible 
that grief should make such ravages in a 
man's appearance.' 

* But he is not fretting now,' says Susie 
wistfully. 

Mrs George purses up her lips, and 
looks incredulous. 
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' Let us hope not, my dear, for all our 
sakes. I was so thankful when I heard he 
had married again, for I do trust your com- 
pany may prove a distraction to him. But 
I can't say I like his looks, and George says 
he never saw a man age in so short a time. 
He seems to have lost all his energy. 
Does he sleep well at night ? ' 

Susie colours. She knows that her 
husband does not sleep well at night, but 
she will not allow Mrs Lambert's right 
to make an inquiry on the subject. So 
she answers as briefly as she can, — 

' Oh, yes ! perfectly so. But you men- 
tioned his mother just now, Mrs George. 
Has Philip a mother living ? ' 

' Why, of course, my dear — the Dowager 
Lady Luton. How strange that he should 
not have told you. She lives in the Dower 
House at Lutonstowe. Only you mustn't 
expect to see her. And you had better 
vol. 11. o 
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not mention the subject to Phil either, as 
he has held his tongue upon it. You see 
he has not been on good terms with his 
family of late years. Poor Magdalena did 
a great deal towards the breach, and her 
unhappy escapade widened it beyond cure. 
I don't think Phil has seen his mother or 
sisters since/ 

' But perhaps he may now, 9 says Susie, 
thinking Lord Luton's second marriage 
may help to expurgate the first. 

' Well, I hardly think so, my dear, and 
I wouldn't anticipate it, if I were you. 
The Lutons are a very proud family. 
Their barony is as old as the hills, and 
they have always had a stupid prejudice 
against any trade or — or — profession of a 
lower order. Old Lady Luton has never 
forgiven her son for associating with 
Bohemians, and (you will pardon me for 
saying so, I am sure) I am afraid she is 
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less likely to do so than ever, now that he 
has married a lady off the stage. 

Susie feels her mouth twitch and her 
eyes water, but she stands up bravely for 
her own and her father's profession. 

' There is far less harm on the stage and 
far more good comes off it, than from many 
aristocratic drawing-rooms, Mrs Lambert.' 

' Oh ! we all know that, my dear ; but 
some people are prejudiced, you know. 
And, from what I hear, old Lady Luton 
must be very prejudiced indeed/ 

' You do not know her yourself, then/ 
interposes Susie quickly. 

Mrs Lambert colours. 

' No ! I don't ; and I frankly confess I 
never wished to do so. Poor Magdalena's 
descriptions of the stand-up fights she had 
with the old lady were quite sufficient for me/ 

' The first Lady Luton was not a Bohe- 
mian (as you call it) then ? ' 
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' My dear girl ! No ! She was sup- 
posed to be crime de la crime. Her father 
was a bishop, or an archbishop, or some- 
thing very respectable in the Church. 
She was the last person in the world 
whom you would have suspected of mak- 
ing a vulgar esclandre, until this stupid boy, 
Knatchbull, came in the way, and then she 
had no eyes or ears for anybody but him. 
But she has been well punished for her 
folly, poor thing, and all I wish is, that 
Phil would be sensible and forget her.' 

' She can never be anything to him 
again. It is the same as if she were dead/ 
says Susie. 

* Ah! so the law says ; but when people 
have been husband and wife, and one of 
them is kicking about the world any- 
where, perhaps starving or dying, it is 
hard for the other to forget it, even though 
he may have been the injured party. 
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That is to say, it would be hard, if he were 
a good man ; and Phil is a good man, 
thoroughly good and kind-hearted. And 
he perfectly worshipped her.' 

Susie sighs. It is hard to hear such 
things of a living rivaj, and not to let them 
eat into one's heart. 

'We are going to Lutonstowe next 
week/ she answers ' and, perhaps, in the 
country Philip will feel it less/ 

' Bless your heart, child, Lutonstowe is 
the very place where it all occurred. For 
my part, I wonder Phil goes there at all, 
for he has scarcely visited it except in the 
shooting season since she left him. Why 
she bolted with Cecil Knatchbull from 
Lutonstowe. I was there at the time, and 
I shall never forget the scene that took 
place. We thought Philip would have shot 
himself. George was obliged to get pos- 
session of his revolvers and lock them up.' 
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' Oh, don't tell me about it, please/ cries 
Susie. ' The very thought makes me sick 
and ill. And Philip cannot feel like that 
about it now, for it was his own proposal 
that we should leave town for the country, 
until the season commences. He fancies 
I am looking pale and thin/ 

' And so you are, my dear. You have 
gone off terribly since your marriage ; and 
I only hope Lutonstowe may set you up 
again. But I am very doubtful of its 
effects on poor Philip. You must watch 
him closely, Lady Luton, and if his moody 
fits come upon him more frequently than 
in town, send for me. I know how to 
treat the poor fellow and win him back to 
pleasanter thoughts than the miserable 
past can afford him.' 

Susie is hypocritical enough to thank 
Mrs Lambert for her kind offer, but she 
has no intention, all the same, of taking 
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advantage of it. She has begun to dread 
the advent of this lady as if she were her 
bitterest enemy ; for she never visits her 
without leaving a sting behind her to 
wound the girl's innocent heart. Susie 
loves Lord Luton tenderly, and there is 
mixed with her love a feeling which it 
would be better if the wives of the nine- 
teenth century oftener entertained for their 
husbands — namely, a slight but reverential 
fear, which makes her afraid of offending 
him, or lowering herself in his good 
esteem. She is very humble, too, in her 
estimate of herself and of her worthiness 
to be his wife ; but it is agony to hear 
that he has married her only as a ' dis- 
traction ' to the irremediable sorrow he 
experiences for the loss of his first love. 
To think that when he talks to her, or 
caresses her, his mind may be filled with 
the woman who was false to him, but 
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whose image he cannot eradicate from his 
heart. To think that her own looks and 
manners pale before the memory of the 
past — that she is, in fact, but a ' make- 
shift/ and only Lady Luton because a 
wife is a necessary thing for his comfort 
and respectability. This idea is a bitter 
pill for poor Susie to swallow. Although 
she is young and lowly-born, she has a 

proud and easily-wounded spirit, and the 
suggestions thrown out by Mrs Lambert 
are agony to her. And, after she has 
heard them, she turns for the first time 
from her husband's caresses, when he 
draws her to his side that evening. 

' Why ! what is the matter ? ' he asks, as 
the graceful head, with its encircling wreath 
of chesnut hair, slips away from his shoulder 
to seek repose upon a sofa cushion. ' Are 
you ill, Susie ? or are you cross ? ' 

1 1 am not ill, and I am not cross/ she 
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rejoins, but with rather a suspicious quiver 
in her voice. 

1 Then why do you so scornfully reject 
your favourite resting-place ? Do you like 
that sofa cushion better than me ? ' 

' Sometimes/ she answers. 

' Why, you capricious fairy, you are de- 
veloping into a regular town flirt. I sup- 
pose you mean that for an attempt at 
coquetry ? but I won't stand it, Susie. I 
must crush all that sort of thing in the 
bud. You are mine, madam, remember, 
and you'll please to do what I tell you. 
Now, come back here directly.' 

And he holds out his arms as he speaks. 
But Susie is thinking of Magdalena, and 
remains obstinate. 

' I am very comfortable here/ she 
says. 

Lord Luton does not believe she is in 
earnest. He thinks her words are half 
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said in play, and not unwilling for an 
amicable struggle that shall end in kisses, 
he leaves his seat to force her to return to 
hers. But Susie fights him like a little 
tiger cat 

' Leave me alone ! ' she exclaims, sharply. 
i Surely I may do as I like. You let your 
first wife have her own way enough.' 

As she utters the words, and looks up 
in her husband's face, she sees it completely 
change both in expression and in colour. 
Lord Luton staggers backwards, almost as 
if she had struck him a blow across the 
face, and turns deadly pale. It is the first 
time that Susie has ever mentioned his 
late wife to him — the first time she has 
intimated the least knowledge of the terms 
on which they lived with one another. He 
retreats a step or two, and stands upon the 
hearthrug, wiping the moisture from his 
face with his silk handkerchief. His emo- 
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tion is depicted on every feature, and the 
girl sees she has gone too far, but is afraid 
to say so. Therefore she sits cowering 
upon the sofa, whilst Lord Luton stands 
upon the hearthrug, silent and angry. At 
last he speaks. 

i Susie/ he commences, and she thinks 
that even the tone of his voice in pro- 
nouncing her name is altered, < I made no 
bargain with you before our marriage with 
respect to discussing the late Lady Luton 
or her actions, because I believed that 
your own sense of delicacy, and your 
love for me, would prevent your doing so. 
But as it is not the case, I must tell you, 
once and for ever, that I will not have her 
named between us. You did not know 
her, therefore you can be no fit judge of 
her actions or mine. That I loved you 
sufficiently to put you in her place should 
be enough for you. And I must request 
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— nay, I do more than request — I com- 
mand that this is the last time you allude 
to her in my presence. Do you under- 
stand me ?' 

Susie's transient burst of spirit is over. 
She has no more courage left to speak 
defiantly, but she manages to sob out, — 

'Yes! I understand. You loved me 
sufficiently to put me in her place, but you 
do not love me as well as you loved her, 
and you know it as well as I do/ 

She expects Lord Luton, perhaps, to 
throw himself on the sofa beside her, and 
assure her to the contrary, but he does no 
such thing. His only answer is conveyed 
by his striding across the room, and 
slamming the door after him, as he 
quits her, to spend the evening at his 
club. 

From this day Susie becomes very un- 
happy. Mrs Lambert's constant sugges- 
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tions, and her husband's refusal to answer 
the insinuation she cast at him, rankle in 
her mind, and make her believe that he 
has married her out of a species of pique 
against himself for being unable to forget 
the worthless woman who first bore his 
name. And any wife will understand how 
galling such an idea would be to a woman's 
pride. Her husband, who really loves her 
very sincerely, resumes all his former affec- 
tionate manner towards her, and takes her 
down the following week to Lutonstowe, 
which is a beautiful seat in Hertfordshire. 
But even the honour and glory of her 
position there does not heal the wound that 
has been created in Susie's breast. The 
old servants, who know nothing for certain 
of her former profession, and who would 
serve her faithfully under any circum- 
stances as the wife of their master, give 
her a cordial welcome; but Susie's dis- 
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whose image he cannot eradicate from his 
heart. To think that her own looks and 
manners pale before the memory of the 
past — that she is, in fact, but a i make- 
shift/ and only Lady Luton because a 
wife is a necessary thing for his comfort 
and respectability. This idea is a bitter 
pill for poor Susie to swallow. Although 
she is young and lowly-born, she has a 

proud and easily-wounded spirit, and the 
suggestions thrown out by Mrs Lambert 
are agony to her. And, after she has 
heard them, she turns for the first time 
from her husband's caresses, when he 
draws her to his side that evening. 

' Why ! what is the matter ? ' he asks, as 
the graceful head, with its encircling wreath 
of chesnut hair, slips away from his shoulder 
to seek repose upon a sofa cushion. ' Are 
you ill, Susie ? or are you cross ? ' 

1 1 am not ill, and I am not cross/ she 
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rejoins, but with rather a suspicious quiver 
in her voice. 

1 Then why do you so scornfully reject 
your favourite resting-place ? Do you like 
that sofa cushion better than me ? ' 

' Sometimes/ she answers. 

* Why, you capricious fairy, you are de- 
veloping into a regular town flirt. I sup- 
pose you mean that for an attempt at 
coquetry ? but I won't stand it, Susie. I 
must crush all that sort of thing in the 
bud. You are mine, madam, remember, 
and you'll please to do what I tell you. 
Now, come back here directly.' 

And he holds out his arms as he speaks. 
But Susie is thinking of Magdalena, and 
remains obstinate. 

' I am very comfortable here,' she 
says. 

Lord Luton does not believe she is in 
earnest. He thinks her words are half 
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amicable struggle that shall end in kisses, 
he leaves his seat to force her to return to 
hers. But Susie fights him like a little 
tiger cat. 

' Leave me alone!' she exclaims, sharply. 
' Surely I may do as I like. You let your 
first wife have her own way enough.' 

As she utters the words, and looks up 
in her husband's face, she sees it completely 
change both in expression and in colour. 
Lord Luton staggers backwards, almost as 
if she had struck him a blow across the 
face, and turns deadly pale. It is the first 
time that Susie has ever mentioned his 
late wife to him — the first time she has 
intimated the least knowledge of the terms 
on which they lived with one another. He 
retreats a step or two, and stands upon the 
hearthrug, wiping the moisture from his 
face with his silk handkerchief. His emo- 
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tion is depicted on every feature, and the 
girl sees she has gone too far, but is afraid 
to say so. Therefore she sits cowering 
upon the sofa, whilst Lord Luton stands 
upon the hearthrug, silent and angry. At 
last he speaks. 

' Susie/ he commences, and she thinks 
that even the tone of his voice in pro- 
nouncing her name is altered, ' I made no 
bargain with you before our marriage with 
respect to discussing the late Lady Luton 
or her actions, because I believed that 
your own sense of delicacy, and your 
love for me, would prevent your doing so. 
But as it is not the case, I must tell you, 
once and for ever, that I will not have her 
named between us. You did not know 
her, therefore you can be no fit judge of 
her actions or mine. That I loved you 
sufficiently to put you in her place should 
be enough for you. And I must request 
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— nay, I do more than request — I com- 
mand that this is the last time you allude 
to her in my presence. Do you under- 
stand me ?' 

Susie's transient burst of spirit is over. 
She has no more courage left to speak 
defiantly, but she manages to sob out, — 

'Yes! I understand. You loved me 
sufficiently to put me in her place, but you 
do not love me as well as you loved her, 
and you know it as well as I do.' 

She expects Lord Luton, perhaps, to 
throw himself on the sofa beside her, and 
assure her to the contrary, but he does no 
such thing. His only answer is conveyed 
by his striding across the room, and 
slamming the door after him, as he 
quits her, to spend the evening at his 
club. 

From this day Susie becomes very un- 
happy. Mrs Lambert's constant sugges- 
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tions, and her husbands refusal to answer 
the insinuation she cast at him, rankle in 
her mind, and make her believe that he 
has married her out of a species of pique 
against himself for being unable to forget 
the worthless woman who first bore his 
name. And any wife will understand how 
galling such an idea would be to a woman's 
pride. Her husband, who really loves her 
very sincerely, resumes all his former affec- 
tionate manner towards her, and takes her 
down the following week to Lutonstowe, 
which is a beautiful seat in Hertfordshire. 
But even the honour and glory of her 
position there does not heal the wound that 
has been created in Susie's breast. The 
old servants, who know nothing for certain 
of her former profession, and who would 
serve her faithfully under any circum- 
stances as the wife of their master, give 
her a cordial welcome; but Susie's dis- 
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eased mind makes her imagine they are 
deriding her all the while. She begins to 
cavil secretly at the paucity of visitors who 
call at Lutonstowe, and persuades herself 
that the name of Luton is evermore dis- 
graced, and she is a laughing-stock for the 
county for having accepted a position 
which another woman thought so little of. 
She fancies that the very gardeners and 
stablemen know that Lord Luton has only 
married her because he cannot forget their 
former mistress, and that they can perceive 
the difference of his manner towards the 
two. And it is certainly the truth that 
Philip appears more gloomy and abstracted 
at Lutonstowe than he had done in London. 
There are many reasons for it. In the first 
place, he is close to his own people, and 
yet not on visiting terms with them, and 
he feels this for the sake of his young wife 
as well as himself. Then, Lutonstowe re- 
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calls most forcibly all the misery he has 
passed through. It was here he brought 
Magdalena after their honeymoon. It was 
here he invited his treacherous friend, the 
Honourable Cecil Knatchbull, whose 
golden hair and blue eyes had so fascin- 
ated his unhappy wife as to make her 
give up husband, friends, and fortune, for 
his sake. 

That Magdalena never loved him, 
Luton now well knows — that he would 
rather die than take her back to deceive 
him over again, he knows still better. 
Still, the place holds sad memories for 
him, that even the companionship of 
his beautiful young wife has no power to 
dispel. If Susie were wiser and more 
experienced ; if she knew better how to 
steer her frail bark of happiness through 
the quicksands of life, she would make 
this her golden opportunity to unite her 
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husband's heart by force of gratitude for 
ever to her own. She would employ all 
a woman's wiles and sophistry to win him 
out of himself, and make him feel that he 
possesses a treasure in her love, worth 
double what he has lost. 

But, unfortunately, this is the very 
moment she has chosen to be a spy upon 
him. The suspicions which Mrs Lambert 
has wakened in her bosom she is resolved 
to satisfy. She arrives at Lutonstowe bent 
upon one object — to find out if her hus- 
band really still loves the wife who has 
disgraced him better than herself ; 
whether she is to go through life a mere 
substitute for a worthless woman's loss. 

Susie, as she thinks of it, tells herself 
that she cannot, and she will not, put up 
with such an indignity. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MRS GENNETT ADDS HER MITE. 




UTONSTOWE is one of the 
most charming old places in 
England. It is really old in 
every particular, and its owners have 
been too proud of the fact to allow any 
part of it to be restored in a modern 
fashion. It is a substantial house, built 
in red brick, now deepened to its darkest 
shade by dint of time. Its outer walls 
are covered with creepers, and ivy, wes- 
teria, arbutus, honeysuckle, roses, and 
clematis, clothe it like a verdant mantle, 
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both in summer and winter. It possesses 
no park, but is surrounded by an ex- 
tensive lawn of many acres, shaded by 
mulberry and walnut trees, cedars, oaks 
and chestnuts of fabulous age, and bounded 
by various parterres teeming with flowers 
and fruit Beyond the vast lawn lie the 
stables and paddocks, as beyond the 
parterres lie the kitchen gardens. In- 
side the house the rooms are long and 
low, with painted ceilings and oak wains- 
cotting — some of them hung with tapestry, 
and all furnished in a style befitting 
their century. 

Lutonstowe is a place, in fact, which 
would appear a perfect Paradise to most 
young girls, and that even Susie cannot 
refrain from acknowledging is the most 
beautiful she has ever seen. And yet 
there must surely hang a curse upon it, 
that two such fair mistresses as it has 
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owned should find so little pleasure in 
its possession. The first left it without 
a consideration for its beauty or value, 
and the second wanders through the 
extensive grounds, or lingers in the 
treasure-laden rooms, white and listless 
as the soft, clinging robes she wears. 

Miss Gennett accompanies Lord and 
Lady Luton to Lutonstowe, and Susie 
finds that her mother is established as 
housekeeper in the latter place, and that 
the old woman threatens to be as garrul- 
ous and communicative as her daughter. 
But what the young mistress of Luton- 
stowe would have voted (under other 
circumstances) a nuisance, she now hails 
as a blessing, for she is determined to 
find out all she can about the first wife, 
on the subject of whom her husband has 
forbidden her to speak to him. She 
searches Lutonstowe through from attic 
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to basement, to try and find some me- 
mento or portrait of her predecessor, but 
without effect. Everything belonging to 
her has been destroyed — even the few 
modern books that lie about the draw- 
ing-room and boudoir have the fly-leaves 
torn out, as though Lord Luton, in his 
first indignation, had scattered even her 
name to the elements. 

One day, when her husband has gone 
out rabbit shooting with a friend, Susie 
gets old Mrs Gennett all to herself, and 
questions her without reserve. 

1 Why are the fly-leaves of these books 
torn out, Mrs Gennett ? To whom did 
they belong ? ' she commences, determined 
to go straight to the point 

' Lor* bless you, my dear lady ! ' cries the 
old creature, who is too feeble to do any- 
thing but wag her tongue, ' they was the 
first Lady Luton's, to be sure, and his 
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lordship, he tore 'em all to pieces in his 
rage. I'm sure I wonder there's as much 
as one on 'em left. I thought he had 
burned the lot. My poor lad ! — you'll 
excuse the familiarity of my mentioning of 
his lordship so, my lady ; but I was his 
nurse, you see, and held 'im in my arms as 
a baby ! ' 

1 Yes, yes ! You may say anything to 
me, Mrs Gennett. And I suppose it is 
because he cared for Lady Luton so much 
that he was so angry — ' 

* Cared for 'er, my lady ! I should think 
he did care — poor laddie ! Why, when he 
first brought 'er home to Lutonstowe, I 
thought 'e would 'ave 'eat 'er ! They was 
never apart, day nor night. And my lord 
would 'ave shod 'er feet with gold if she 
could 'ave walked in it/ 

1 She was very pretty, wasn't she ? ' 

1 Well, she was 'andsome-like, my lady 
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— not pretty ; but such a temper. Lord ! 
I thought we should 'ave 'ad murder in the 
house sometimes. She didn't mind what 
she did. I've seen 'er take off his lord- 
ship's 'at, and trample it to nothin' in 'er 
rage. And one day she flung her wine, 
glass and all, across the table in 'is face — 
before the very servants, my lady ! ' 

' How could he have loved such a 
woman! She must have been hateful,' 
cries Susie indignantly. 

c Well, he was angry with 'er then, and 
I think for the first time, my lady ; for it 
hurt his pride, you see. But, lord, they'd 
make it up in half-an-hour, and was as 
lovin' as ever. And my belief is as 'e'd 
forgive 'er even now if he was to come 
across 'er.' 

Susie shudders. Why should Philip 
not come across her, since she has done so ? 
And may it not be for that very reason 
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that the woman has dared to intrude her- 
self into the house she abandoned. 

c But surely — surely/ she falters, * she 
would never dream of coming here, Mrs 
Gennett. She could not be so brazen. 
She has forfeited all right to put her foot 
within Lord Luton's doors.' 

The old woman chuckles unpleasantly. 

' Oh ! she have no right \ my lady, of 
course ; but she wasn't the one to think of 
right when she'd set her mind on a thing. 
See how she run away with Mr Knatch- 
bull, afore she'd know 'im a month ! I 
thought it would have killed my poor lad. 
And yet I've heerd 'im say as 'e'd ave 
taken 'er back, spite of it all, if she'd only 

'ave come.' 

Susie gasps for breath. Her colour 

comes and goes like a flame. She can 
hardly speak without crying. 

' But, Mrs Gennett, he couldn't — he 
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couldnt! — what are you talking of? Do 
you forget I am his wife ? ' 

' No, no, my dear lady ! nor his lordship 
won't forget it either, — don't you be afeerd. 
He's a good, honourable gentleman, as 
will always do the right thing by you. 
I was only a-speaking of his feelings, like ; 
and I know he do hanker after 'er to this 
day. I can see it in his looks/ 

Susie can resist the impulse that over- 
whelms her no longer. She puts her head 
down upon her arm, and bursts into tears. 
This y then, is the end of her dream to 
make his future such a glory that he 
should entirely ignore the past. The old 
housekeeper is too stupid to perceive that 
her mistress's emotion is due to her own 

fault. 

i Now, don't cry ; there's a dear ! ' she 
says. ' Lord ! what can a rich lady like 
you have to cry for? — with an 'ansome 
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'usband, and every comfort. And 'is lord- 
ship's as good as 'e's 'andsome, and that I 
can vouch for. And if 'e do think a bit 
sometimes about his first lady, why, it's 
only natural. They was 'usband and wife, 
you see, when all's said and done ; and 
that's a knot as you can't undo with your 
teeth. And if there's anything as will 
make *im forget 'er, it will be a pretty face 
like your own, if your ladyship will forgive 
my mentioning of it.' 

' What have faces to do with it ? ' cries 
Susie indignantly ; and then she remem- 
bers the undignified part she is playing, 
and dries her eyes, and tries to collect 
herself again. * Of course, you are right, 
Mrs Gennett ; and such dreadful occur- 
rences cannot be forgotten in a day, 
however hard one may try to do it. But 
are you sure that — that — the late Lady 
Luton will not come here ? ' 
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4 Lord ! my dear lady, what should she 
come 'ere for, to be 'unted out again like 
an 'are, poor thing! Besides, she's ever 
so far away, and not likely to wish to be 
nearer/ 

c But, I have heard — Mrs Lambert has 
led me to understand — that no one knows 
where she is at present, and that she is 
very likely to come here — or — or — any- 
where where I am, and be rude to me.' 

Mrs Gennett curls her withered lip. 

' Mrs George Lambert talks a great 
deal more than she knows/ she says, con- 
temptuously ; ' and, for my part, I should 
consider she was much the likelier of the 
two to poke 'erself where she wasn't 
wanted. And she'd better be a-minding 
of 'er own ways and manners, instead of 
talking against my late mistress.' 

' You liked your late mistress, then, Mrs 
Gennett ? ' 
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1 No, my lady, I didn't — beggin' your 
pardon for contradicting you. She was 
too 'igh and 'aughty to make many friends, 
and she treated 'er servants too much as 
if they was the dirt beneath her feet, for 
them to love 'er. But she was my lord's 
wife, and he honoured 'er ; and so she was 
worth a 'undred Mrs George Lamberts, if 
they was all stuffed with diamonds/ 

It is evident that Mrs George is no 
favourite in the servants' hall at Luton- 
stowe. 

' Mrs Gennett/ says Susie presently, ' I 
want to go into the room that is kept 
locked on the first floor/ 

'Well, my lady, I see no reason why 
you shouldn't gratify yourself. It was 'er 
room, as doubtless you know ; and 'is lord- 
ship have give orders to me to keep it 
locked ever since ; but if so be you wish 
to see it, why, there's no time like the 
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present, when 'is lordship's well away, and 
not likely to be 'urt by finding you there. 
And it's a pretty room, my lady, and well 
worth looking at, and my lord furnished it 
every bit for 'er himself.' 

She hobbles away, clinking her bunch 
of keys as she speaks, and totally ignorant 
of the pain she has inflicted with every 
word ; and Susie follows her, with a sink- 
ing heart, as if she were going to her 
death. 

' It's two years and a month since she 
left 'im, my lady, and 'is lordship's never 
entered this room since,' says Mrs Gennett, 
as she fits the key into the lock ; * and 
nobody hasn't been in it but myself, so I 
daresay it's a bit dusty. But where's the 
use of cleaning up for ever, when the 
chairs ain't so much as sat upon ? But 
it's a pretty room to look at — ain't it, 
my lady?' 
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She throws the shutters open as she 
speaks, and the daylight streams into 
Magdalena's boudoir. Susie glances round 
her and turns sick at heart. She seems 
at once to fathom the distance between 
the love which Lord Luton bore for the 
woman for whom he fitted up this boudoir, 
and the love which he bears for herself. 
It is a perfect gem. She has never seen 
anything to equal it in her life before. 
The walls are formed alternately of panels 
delicately painted with cupids and roses, 
or filled with quilted blue satin in the 
style of Louis XIV. — the sofas, chairs, 
and lounges being of white and gold, 
covered with the same material. From 
the centre of the domed ceiling, in arab- 
esques of gold, hangs a crystal chande- 
lier, supported by winged figures. There 
is only one picture in the room — a half- 
length portrait of Lord Luton himself, 
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painted in oils, which occupies a niche 
above the sofa. It is the work of a 
Royal Academician, and Susie gazes at 
it with eyes full of tears. 

How like it is to him, and yet how 
unlike ! She can understand now what 
Mrs Lambert means by speaking of the 
change that has taken place in Lord 
Luton. He is indeed changed from the 
youthful, smiling figure she sees before 
her ; and yet it is so much himself, she 
would give anything to possess it, that 
she might hang it in her own room and 
gaze on his sweet face at will. Why — 
why was this Magdalena, who despised 
and disgraced him, so highly honoured, 
while she, who would lay down her life 
for his sake, has to accept so much less 
at his hands ? Nevertheless, in the 
humility of her heart, she would like to 
press her lips to the painted happy face, 
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were she not afraid that Mrs Gennett 
would report her weakness in the ser- 
vants' hall. 

' How like it is to him ! ' she exclaims, 
enthusiastically. ' Oh, I must ask Lord 
Luton if he will not give me this charm- 
ing picture for myself! I should so 
value it.' 

The old housekeeper shakes her head. 

' I wouldn't, if I was you, my lady ; it 
will only lead to unpleasantness. I've 
nursed his lordship from a babe, and I 
know 'e won't give away nothink out of 
this room, as well as if I'd heerd 'im say 
so. But just look at the pianner, my 
lady — all white and gold. That was 
made expressly to match the furniture, 
and cost, as I've heerd, a hundred and 
fifty guineas. And the looking - glass 
over the mantel — ain't it noble ? There's 
blue velvet curtains for the doors and 
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fireplace, but I put 'em away ; for it 
seemed a shame to let the sun rot and 
fade 'em for nothing.' 

' Were all these hers ? ' asks Susie, 
shrinking somewhat from a small round 
table of exquisite Florentine mosaic, which 
is piled with cosdy toys of every descrip- 
tion. 

' Yes, my lady ; I think them was 
mostly his lordship's gifts to 'er; and a 
mint o' money they must have cost. Just 
see her workbox, of ivory and gold, and 
everythink inside of it of gold and tur- 
quoises. And this coral paper cutter, and 
this inkstand and blotting-book of mother- 
o'-pearl and gold — he paid a fortune for 
'em ; and here's a lovely photograph book, 
painted by 'and, and a china box where 
she kept her sweeties, and — ' 

'Yes, yes!' cries poor, tortured Susie, 
' I have seen enough — I don't want to 
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look any more. I understand ; nothing 
was too good to lay at her feet. He will 
never love again in this world as he loved 
her/ 

' Well, and it would be foolish to expect 
it,' replies the old woman, with the won- 
derful want of tact usually shown by her 
class ; ' for she was 'is first love — there's 
no doubt of that; and it's always the 
strongest, my lady, let who will come 
after. I daresay your ladyship's found 
that out already, young as you are ; but, 
bless your heart, it'll all be one a hundred 
years hence. Her ladyship had a plenty 
more things than these, you know, my 
lady, but some she took along with 'er, 
and some 'is lordship 'ave locked up. 
She had splendid jewellery what 'e gave 
'er — plenty of fine bracelets and rings and 
necklaces, beside the family diamonds, 
what always go to the wife of the eldest 
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son, and which is doubtless in your lady- 
ship's possession now. And to think 
she could run away and leave 'em all ! 
Heaven help the poor creature, she must 
'ave been right off 'er 'ead ! But it's an 
ill wind that blows no one good, they 
say ; and you are the lucky woman as 
have stepped into her shoes, my lady.' 

' Yes ! I am the lucky woman/ repeats 
Susie mechanically, as Mrs Gennett locks 
the door of the boudoir again, and hobbles 
downstairs. 

Lady Luton thinks herself a very lucky 
woman indeed, as she walks slowly to 
her bedroom, half-blinded by the tears 
with which her eyes are filled. She sees 
and understands it all now. Mrs Gennett's 
remarks have finished the work that Mrs 
Lambert began. Philip, her hero — her 
demi-god — the husband to whom she be- 
lieved herself to be all in all — has lost his 
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first wife, but he has not forgotten her- 
He still hankers after and grieves for her. 
He has said he would take her back again, 
even after all that has happened, if she 
would but give him the opportunity. And 
she may come back — nay, she has come 
back ; and if they meet, Philip will open 
his arms to her — those warm arms which 
Susie has thought were all her own till 
now — and clasp her to his heart, and 
forgive her all her sin. 

And in that case, what is to become of 
her — of the lucky woman that has stepped 
into her shoes — of the unhappy girl that 
Lord Luton saw and took a sudden fancy 
for, and married, because he felt so lonely 
and miserable, and wanted to drive away 
the wretched remembrances that haunted 
him ? Oh, he should have told her the 
truth before he married her. It was not 
fair — it was not just — (so Susie tells her- 
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self) to let her become his wife, believing 
he had only the memory of a grave to 
weep over, when his mind was occupied 
by a living woman who might, at any 
moment of their mutual lives, re-appear 
to assert her power over his affections. 
Would her father, who thought his little 
girl was making such a brilliant marriage, 
have permitted her to risk her life's hap- 
piness if he had known the truth about 
the first Lady Luton ? And Mrs Jarrod, 
too (as Susie will persist in calling her 
father's wife), if she really knows anything 
about the future, why did she not warn 
her what she had to expect ? 

But here the girl pauses, for a sudden 
remembrance darts into her mind of what 
Henrietta Jarrod did warn her against — a 
woman with reddish hair, brown or grey 
eyes, and a rosy complexion, older than 
herself, and deep as the devil. That was 
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Mrs George Lambert, of course, the very 
one who first made her miserable by 
her surmises, and still boasts of being 
closer to Philip than herself. And the 
other — yes the other was the first 
Lady Luton, who had indisputably been 
proved to be so by her likeness to her 
photograph. 

And when Susie had contradicted her 
friend's statement as to the woman she 
had seen in the cards being alive, Mrs 
Jarrod had answered that it was the living 
she would have to guard against, and not 
the dead, and that she had not seen the 
lady with the dark curly hair for the last 
time. 

How true it had all come to pass — how 
very, very true ! As poor little Lady 
Luton thinks of her father and Henrietta 
Jarrod, and the happy time when she 
worked for her living, and was free from 
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every haunting care, she throws herself 
down upon the costly satin coverlet of 
her bed, and sheds the bitterest tears 
her young life has yet called forth. 
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